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American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Address of all Secretaries: FORD BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


PresipDENT—T. J. Villers, D.D., Detroit. Asst. AND Rec. Secretary — Wm. B. Lipphard. 
Vice-Presipents — F. S. Dietrich, Idaho; Horace Purin- Foreign Secretary — James H. Franklin, D. 

ton, Maine; W. D. Chamberlin, Ohio. Foreign SECRETARY — Rev. Jousph C. Robbins. 
Home Secretary — John Y. Aitchison, D.D. CanpiIpATE SECRETARY — Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo. 


TREASURER — Geo. B. Huntington. 





Joint District Secretaries —Home, Foreign aud Publication Societies 


New England — Rev. W. A. Hill, Ford ait, Boston. Michigan (Special ov ga M. Lake, D.D. 
Nebraska (Special District) — Rev. C..e . Bancroft, 3524 368 Capital Nat’l Bank Bldg., beating. Mich. 
Lafayette Ave., Omaha, Neb. Wisconsin (Special District) — Rev. D . W. Hulburt, 
Indiana (Special District) — Rev. C. M. Dinsmore, 803 1717 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Occidental Bldg., Indianapolis. Iowa — Rev. S. E. Wilcox, Des Moines, Ia. 
Home and Foreign Societies 
New York—R. E. Farrier, D.D. Missouri (Special District) — Rev. Joe P. Jacobs, 
23 E. 26th Street, New York. 115 E. 31st St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Southeastern — Rev. W. G. Russell, Superior — Frank Peterson, D.D. 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. - 407 Evanston Bldg., Sionrapalle, Minn. 
Kanawha — John S. Stump, D.D., Southwestern — G. W. Cassidy, D.D., Wichita, Kan. 
1705 Seventeenth St., Parkersburg, W. Va. North Pacific— A. M. Petty, D.D. 
Ohio — Rev. Chas. E. Stanton, Granville, Ohio. 403 Tilford Fs Portland, Ore. 
Illinois — A. S. Carman, D.D.’ South Pacific —A W. Rider, D.D., 
19 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago, IIl. 313 W. 3d Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 





The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Address of all Secretaries: 23 E. 26th St.,. New Yorke City 


Presipent — Rev. J. C. Massee, Ohio. Fretp Secretary —L. C. Barnes, D.D. 

VICE- ee S. Rheinhold, Penn.; ; R. S. Holmes, Sec’y ror City anp ForeicNn-SPEAKING Missions — 
Mich.; J. Failing, Oregon. C. A. Brooks, D.D. 

Ya nucom deat T.°>Moulton, New York. Cuurca Epirice Sec’y —F. H. Divine, D.D. 

Rec. Sec’y — Rev. A. E. Isaac, New York Assoc. Cuurcu Ep. Sec’y —D. D. Proper, D.D. 
Executive Secretary—C. L. White, D.D. Community Service SECRETARY — Rolvix Harlan, Ph.D. 
General Superintendents 
Midland Division— Bruce Kinney, D.D., Dept. or Evance.ism — H. F. Stilwell, D.D. 

716 Buchanan St., Topeka, Kansas. 2387 Woodmere Drive, Cleveland, Ohio. 





The American Baptist Publication Society 
1701 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 





Presipent — W. G. Brimson, Illinois. Secretary —G, N. Brink, D.D. 
VicEe-PresipENTs — Luther Keller, Penn.; H. S. Myers, ‘TREAsuRER pro tem—G. L. Esterbrook, Penn. 
New Jersey. Business ManacGeErR—H. V. Meyer, Philadelphia. 
RECORDING nein Sees S. Bauer. Freitp Supt. — Rev. S. G. Neil, Philadelphia. 
District Superintendents 
a, Paar. J._E. Norcross, Western — Wilson Mills, D.D. 
26th St., N. aS : 2810 Spaulding St., Omaha, Neb. 
POE icles — Rev. J. C. Killian, 170i Chestnut St., Phila. sa — Rev. Geo. L. White, 
Middle West —T. L. Ketman, D:D. 3d St., “Los Angeles, Cal. 
125 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Work gece N. Vass, D.D., Raleigh, N. C. 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society 
FORD BUILDING, BOSTON Rm. 1433 Stevens Bldg., 16 N. Wabash Ave., Cuicaco, Inte 
PresipENT — Mrs. W. A. Montgomery. Home Vice-PresipeEnt — Mrs. Andrew MacLeish. 
Foreign Vice-Pres. — Mrs. Henry W. Peabody. Home SecreETARY — Miss Eleanor Mare. 
Fore1Gn SECRETARY — Miss Nellie G. Prescott. Fretp Secretary — Miss Ella id gaia 
AssociaTE Fore1cn Sec’y— Miss Helen Hunt. PuBLisHER — Miss Frances 
TREASURER — Miss Alice E. Stedman. Rec. Sec’y — Mrs. T. E. Po rion Tiewstinih: Ohio. 


Honorary Presipent — Mrs. John Edwin Scott, California. Honorary Sec’y — Mrs. H. G. Safford. 





Woman’s American Baptist Home Missionary Society 
2969 VERNON AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Presrpent — Mrs. John Nuveen, Chicago. 
Vicr-Presipents — Mrs. G. W. Coleman, Boston; Mrs. Corr. Sec’y — Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall, Chicago- 
L.A. Crandall, Minneapolis; Mrs. G. C. Moor, Brooklyn; Rec. Sec’y— Mrs. S. C. Jennings, Chicago. | 
Mrs. C. H. Black, Washington; Miss Ruth Shipley, Ohio. Treasurer-— Mrs. Washington Laycock, Chicago. 


District Secretaries 
New England — Miss May Huston, Ford Bldg., Boston. New York — Mrs. L. K. Barnes, 123a Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Atlantic — Mrs. Reuben Mapelsden, 4108 Walnut St., Philadelphia. East Central— Mrs. L. Jesse P. Bishop, 1886 
East 97th St., Cleveland. Central— Miss Erminia Broadstone, Chicago. West Central and Rocky Mountain — 
Miss Ina Shaw, 1214 E. 6th Ave., Topeka, Kansas. er Pacific (Union District) — Home and Foreign Union 
Field Worker, Mrs. A. L. Wadsworth, 710 El Centro St., S. Pasadena, Cal. South Pacific and Columbia River — 
Missionary Superintendent, Miss Carrie O. Millspaugh, 405 Tilford Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 





MinistTERS AND Missionaries BENEFIT Boarp — E. T. Tomlinson, Sec’y, 23 E. 26th Street, New York. 
Laymen’s Nationat CommitTEE —F. P. Haggard, Sec’y, 626 Fifth Ave. Bldg., New York. 
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Why Seek Ye? 


The Lord is risen indeed, 

He is here for your love, for your need, 

Not in the grave nor the sky, 

But here where men live and die; 

And true is the word that was said: 

“* Why seek ye the living among the dead? ” 


Wherever are tears and sighs, 

Wherever are children’s eyes, 

Where man calls man his brother, 

And loves as himself another, 

Christ lives! The angel said: 

“Why seek ye the living among the dead? ” 
—Richard Watson Gilder. 
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In the Vestibule 
SP ProGilSSIONS for April brings the glad Easter message 


\ fit] ON its cover and in verses that thrill with the 
Nh 16, immortal hope that Jesus Christ made eternal 
| when He rose as conqueror from the grave. This 
a “bea especially do we need the cheer and comfort 
“ae SA ¥\g of the Divine Master who could say, “I am the 
Becurverttes and the Life.” 7 


The issue brings also a special message concerning American- 
ization — a matter with which our American Protestantism must 
deal wisely, seriously, comprehensively, and far more practically 
than hitherto. The time has come for action, not diction. We 
surely know what we ought to do— the question is whether we 
are ready todoit? Attempts are being made, plans are being laid, 
but only beginnings. One of the most valuable results of the 
surveys planned by the missionary promotion movement will be 
the revelation of the exact situation and needs. 


If extra space is given to the Church Center in Tokyo, with 
the fine illustrations furnished by Mr. Axling, it is because this is 
perhaps the best developed type of neighborhood or community 
church center to be found in our mission fields, or at home for 
that matter. An example comes from Tokyo to our churches 
everywhere. Affairs at home and abroad are not neglected in the 
pages crowded with news and pictures and the instances that are 
rightly called living witnesses to the Gospel power. 


The extension of time for the Special Gifts in the Victory Cam- 
_paign makes it possible for Missions to present once more some 
of the cogent and compelling reasons why we must all do our limit 
best to put the Victory into the Victory Campaign. Our readers 
will not be slow in doing their duty. 


Nor should we lose sight of the great importance of having 
a strong and representative delegation at Denver for the Northern 
Baptist Convention, May 21-27. If you find a page in this 
number which you can skip without loss, please let the Editor 
know, so that he can omit that page from the next issue. 
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GET READY FOR DENVER 


The Northern Baptist Convention 
MAY 21-27, 1919 


A WEEK OF GREAT MEETINGS IN A YEAR OF 
GREAT HAPPENINGS 


{| We ought to have an unusually large delegation of 
Laymen. Also an unusually large delegation of Pastors. 

{| The Program is to Center Around One Great Idea. 

{ The Question is Whether We Shall Meet Great 
Problems with a Great Faith and a Great Determination. 

{ Denver Says Come!” And All Who Come will 
be Welcome. . 

] Be Making Your Plans and Your Reservations Now. 

{ Write for Information to Denver Committee of Ar- 
rangements for the Northern Baptist Convention. 


7 me re eA eR 


SOME THINGS TO BE DONE TO GET READY 


I. We must Go with The Six Million Dollars Raised. 
This will put the “ Victory ” into the Laymen’s 
Campaign. 

II. We must See That the Apportionments are Fully 
Raised Before or By the 31st of March. 

III. Then in the Days from the 5th to the 15th of 
April the Remaining $3,339,000 Must be Sub- 
scribed by Individuals who Realize the World 
Needs and our Baptist Responsibility for Meet- 
ing our Full Share of Them. 

IV. This is What We Have to Do, and We Will Do It. 
Then We Will Go to Denver With Rejoicing, 
Ready for the Next Step. 

V. .There is Only One Way for Us to Go, and that is 
To Go Forward In this Victory Campaign 
Every Baptist Counts. It is not Enough to 
Count for Something, unless that Something 
is Our Utmost Limit of Ability and Possibility. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL SCHOLARS AT_THE]TOKYO BAPTIST TABERNACLE 


A: Model Community-Serving Church 


INCARNATING THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST IN AN INSTITUTION 
LIVING, SAVING AND SERVING MADE REAL TO THE PEOPLE 


BY WILLIAM AXLING, D.D. 


OUR LOCATION 


Sa ji E location of the Tokyo 

ey I / Misaki Tabernacle is strik- 

] ingly strategical. ‘Tokyo is 

€V))| the metropolis of the Orient. 

2S) Two and a half million people 

are eps 2 within its borders. Right at 

the heart of this throbbing mass of human- 

ity the Tabernacle rears its substantial 
cathedral-like front. 

On one side the business section presses 
right up against its doors. On the other 
hand lies the extensive Government Ar- 
senal with its ten thousand employees. On 
still another side there stretches for miles a 
solid impact of homes and shops. 

Moreover in the one ward that encircles 
the Tabernacle there is a student popula- 
tion of 40,000 in educational institutions 
and boarding-houses. Within a radius of 
six blocks are located: more than thirty in- 
stitutions for higher education and scores 
of others of secondary grade. One of these 







higher institutions alone enrolls 6,000 stu- 
dents. The remainder each enroll from 700 
to 2,000. Tokyo is the Mecca for the stu- 
dents of all Japan, and Kanda ward is their 
rallying center. 


OUR MISSION 


We conceive our mission to be that of 
incarnating the spirit of Christ in an insti- 
tution, and through its work and workers 
making the living, saving, and serving 
Christ real and visual to the people. Evan- 
gelizing, educating, serving, are the three 
words that loom large in our program of 
work. We aim to minister to the whole 
man and to serve the whole community. 
In our activity we recognize the individual 
as the unit, but we make the serving and 
Christianization of the community our 
great goal. 


OUR IDEAL 


The Tabernacle aims to become a com- 
munity center. We are endeavoring to 
plant ourselves deep down into the life of 
the little world that surrounds us. We 
strive to make its problems our problems. 
We yearn to become the rallying center for 
the life of our environment, a help, a haven, 
a home, an inspiration, an incentive to a 
higher and larger life to all the members of 
our community. 

We have no bolted doors and no blinded 
windows. We are tackling our task from 
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A FLASHLIGHT OF AN EVENING FOR WORKING FOLK AND THEIR FAMILIES, 


seven o’clock in the morning until ten at 
night, seven days in the week, fifty-two 
weeks in the year. Something is doing all 
the time, and in the evening half a dozen 
things on at the same time is the rule 
rather than the exception. 

Something for every one is our motto. 
Something that will interest all ages. Some 
activity that will appeal to and help and 
influence every class and every group of 
our community. This accounts for the 
great variety of the lines of work in which 
we are engaged. 

But everywhere and all the time we 
strike the evangelistic note, Christ is hu- 
manity’s greatest need and the Gospel is 
the World’s greatest message. Evangelism 
runs like a golden cord through our whole 
program and gives direction and definite- 
ness of purpose to all our activity. All our 
work is shot through with the Gospel mes- 
sage. We are not satisfied to simply “ fill 
up the small gaps of a thousand minor 
needs.” We dare not be neglectful of these 
needs. But infinitely more, “ we are here 


to fill up one appalling emptiness with the 
glorious presence of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
In every school, in every class, in every 
gathering of whatever nature definite pro- 
vision is made for making the Gospel 


appeal. 
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OUR PROGRAM 


Evangelistic: Sunday Services; Week 
Night Evangelism; Bible Classes; Sun- 
day School Work; Women’s Society; 
Young Men’s Society. 

Educational: Night School for the 
Young Men; Night School for Young 
Women; Afternoon School for Young 
Women; Kindergarten; Saturday Public 
Lectures. 

Social Service: The Men’s Friendly 
Society; Nurses’ Neighborhood Visiting; 
Apprentices’ Night School; Working Girls’ 
Night School; Day Nursery for Children of 
Working Mothers; Neighborhood Chil- 
dren’s Playground; Free Legal Advice Bu- 
reau; Workingmen’s Welfare Work. 


A MORNING AT THE TABERNACLE 


Tokyo-ites are early risers and we try to 
keep pace with our neighbors. Thus work 
begins early. At 7.30 the children’s care- 
taker is on hand ready to greet the mothers 
as they bring the little tots who are cared for 
in the Day Nursery. Here from 7.30 in the 
morning until 6.00 at night are mothered 
the little children of working mothers. 
Were it not for the Day Nursery these 
mothers would in many cases have to en- 
trust these little ones to a child only a few 
years older—and worry all day about 
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both of them — or else carry them on their 
backs while they work. What joy and re- 
lief is pictured on their faces as they leave 
them in this haven for tot-hood! Hard 
work awaits them, but there is no worry 
about the wee one. 

The forty children enrolled in the Day 
Nursery put us in most intimate touch 
with homes that need our sympathy and 
constructive help. * Bible classes and special 
meetings are held for the parents of these 
children and every effort is made to infuse 
some color into their humdrum lives. 

At 8.30 the children of the Kindergarten 
begin to gather, and by 9 the corridors re- 
sound with the merry shouts of eighty 
happy, husky Japanese children— than 
whom there are no more attractive chil- 
dren in all the wide world. Then begins 
the Kindergarten program for the day — a 
simple prayer, songs, games, hand-work 
and many things that are interesting and 
instructive to the child mind and heart. 

Through the children in the Kinder- 
garten we are thrown into direct contact 
with multitudes of the homes of our com- 
munity. The teachers visit in these homes. 
Monthly meetings are held for the mothers. 
Everything is done to improve the advan- 
tage gained through this contact with the 
home-life of our neighborhood. 
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THIS IS ONE OF THE SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE TABERNACLE WORK 


AN AFTERNOON AT THE TABERNACLE 


At 2 o’clock the halls again re-echo with 
the tramp of many feet and much child- 
chatter. The children of the Kindergarten 
are getting their wooden clogs and lunch 
baskets and are starting for home. Then 
there is a lull, but only for an hour. 

At 3 the Children’s Play Ground is 
thrown open and the children from the 
neighborhood come hurrying in. There is 
no park, no play ground, and no yard space 
to the homes of this congested district, and 
the utilizing of our Roof Garden and our 
Kindergarten play ground for a Recreation 
Center is a great boon to the child life 
around us. Here there is whole-hearted 
play under the direction of the children’s 
secretary and a period of quiet listening to 
some Bible story or a helpful talk. The 
picture shows how they enjoy it. 


At 3.30 the Afternoon School for Young 
Women opens and young women are in evi- 
dence. Many of these are students from 
other schools. Some are teachers. Others 
are married women. All are eager to learn 
English, which is the one thing taught in 
this afternoon school. A twenty-minute 
chapel service each day brings home to 
their hearts the claims of Christ upon their 
lives. 
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AN EVENING AT THE TABERNACLE 


To really appreciate the hum of activity 
of an evening at the Tabernacle demands 
one’s personal attendance. At 5.30 the 
young women begin to gather for the Night 
School for Young Women. These are 
mostly from that growing class of girls who 
have been forced out of the sheltered life 
of the women of old Japan and thrust forth 
into the soulless competitive life of mod- 
ern commercialism. In shops and offices 
they are beset by more temptations and 





VISITING NURSE ON THE TABERNACLE STAFF 


dangers than any other class of women in 
the life of present day Japan. The main 
purpose of this school is to establish points 
of contact with them, befriend them, and 
gird them for the moral battles that con- 
front them in their daily environment. 
Last year 118 girls were enrolled in these 
two girls’ schools. 

At 6 the halls are crowded with young 
men who are coming for the Night School 
for Young Men. This is an English school 
for students and for the young men from 
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business offices. Most of them could not 
be gotten into an evangelistic service, but 
they are keen after English, and while we 
teach them we preach to them through the 
special chapel service that is held for them 
every evening. Some of our finest con- 
verts come from this school. The past 
year 293 young men were enrolled in this 
school. 

At 7 bedlam breaks loose for a few mo- 
ments. The lads from the surrounding 
workshops and homes come rushing in for 
the Apprentices’ Night School. In Japan 
the lot of the average apprentice is far from 
enviable. He is apprenticed at the age of 
twelve or younger. ‘Then for the next 
seven or eight years the master’s greatest 
concern is to get as much service out of 
him as possible. His only remuneration is 
his food and clothing, and that often of the 
cheapest kind. Opportunities for recrea- 
tion, and for intellectual and spiritual im- 
provement, there are none. For these lads 
this night school is a boon. Their earnest- 
ness and zeal is a constant inspiration. 

At 7 the Working Girls’ Night School 
also begins its work. Here working girls 
from nearby homes and workshops are 
given instruction in the elementary 
branches, in simple methods of caring for 
the sick, in sewing and in kindred hand- 
work. 

In each of the above four njght schools a 
regular period is set aside, each evening 
that they are in session, for religious in- 
struction. Because of the difference of sex 
and the difference of mentality each school 
has to have its own chapel service. Here 
they are brought face to face with Christ 
and the claims of the higher life. 

At 7.30 the General Evangelistic Meet- 
ing begins in the evangelistic hall just off 
the street and passers-by are urged to come 
in and listen to the story of stories. The 
attendance varies greatly. Yet here we 
get those who are really anxious to know 
life’s best way. This meeting is often fol- 
lowed by personal talks with those who are 
especially interested. And often these 
talks close with prayer and the surrender 
of the life to Christ. Oh! the unspeakable 
joy of leading a human soul into the mys- 
tery of a new birth and a new life! 

Three nights in the week, after the men’s 
night school classes, special Bible Classes 
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Working Staff at Tokyo Baptist Tabernacle. This shows the substantial char- 
acter of the enterprise >» 











A Free Legal Advice Bureau provides help for the poor who have fallen into the hands 
of the merciless money-lender or the quack lawyer, or into some legali‘difficulty. 
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Group from the Young Men’s Night School—one of the admirable and most 
helpful features of the Tabernacle’s work for men and boys 





The Young Women’s Bible Class at the Tokyo Baptist Tabernacle, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Arling in the front row, and Miss Ruby Anderson in the rear. Fine workers 
come from this class. 
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THIS IS WORK FOR THE TO-MORROW OF JAPAN 
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Day Nursery Children on the Baptist Tabernacle Roof, Tokyo. This is a blessed 
relief work for the mothers who are hard at work all day. It opens their hearts to 
the Gospel. 














Class of Boys in Apprentices’ Night School. This means a chance for the Boys 
who appreciate what is done for them. 
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and a class in Gospel Singing are held for 
the benefit of the students of this night 
school. In addition to this, Adult Bible 
Classes are organized for both men and 
women and every effort is made to get as 
large a number as possible, of those who 
are connected with the different lines of 
work, into these classes for the direct study 
of the Bible. The response is gratifying. 
Often there is a special meeting in the 
auditorium or a committee meeting or 
prayer meeting in the committee room 
Thus activities are on in most of the thirty 
rooms that make up the three stories of the 
building. Direct personal influence is 
being exerted. The truth is proclaimed. 
Lives are being cast into the Christ-mould. 


OTHER SPECIAL FEATURES 


The workingmen’s lot is particularly 
hard. His working hours are long — from 
ten to fifteen hours a day. He has no Sun- 
days, and holidays are few. Noone takes 
any special interest in him and nothing is 
done to relieve the hard grind of his life. 
Taking advantage of the fact that the 15th 
of each month is the workingmen’s holiday, 
we on that day hold a Special Working- 
men’s Meeting. In this meeting there is 
an earnest heart-talk, full of Gospel hope 
and good cheer. This is followed by special 
music, or an instructive moving picture 
exhibition, or a clean story told by some 
one gifted in that line. We strive to min- 
ister to their spiritual needs and also to 
break the dull monotony of their humdrum 
life and infuse some cheer and color into 
their empty existence. 

The Men’s Friendly Society is an or- 
ganization that endeavors to befriend the 
friendless man who is lost to sympathy 
and heart-friendship in the rushing, hurry- 
ing life of this great city. To him the only 
place where there is brightness and cheer 
and action is the place of sin, By the scores 
young men are driven to sin and vice by 
grinding monotony and loneliness of their 
narrow, isolated lives. These we try to be- 
friend. They are encouraged to use the 
Reading Room, Game Room, Roof Gar- 
den, and to make the Tabernacle their re- 
treat. Special meetings are held for them. 
Special occasions are provided for them in 
ourhome. Above all we strive to lead them 
to know the Friend of friends, 
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On Saturday evenings Public Popular 
Lectures are held. This is our forum. 
Here are discussed by Christian men the 
great vital problems of life. We try to 
show to the world that the church is not 
another worldly, dreamy organization that 
concerns itself only with super-mundane 
affairs, but that it is wide-awake and in- 


, tensely interested in every question that 


concerns the welfare of mankind. Such 
questions as social purity, sex hygiene, 
homemaking, temperance, sanitation, tu- 
berculosis, and kindred themes that make 
for a cleaner and higher community and 
national life are here dealt with from the 
Christian point of view. 

Nurses’ Neighborhood Visiting is car- 
ried on by a graduate nurse and mid-wife. 
She visits the homes of the poor, hunts up 
the sick of our neighborhood and is an 
angel of mercy to many. Through working 
arrangements with physicians and hos- 
pitals she assists in providing medical help 
and hospital care where needed. To her 
the mothers bring their problems. Often 
the workless are helped to find work. She 
herself is the community’s burden-bearer 
and she points burdened hearts to the 
Great Burden-Bearer. 


THE CHURCH AT THE CENTER 


The Central Baptist Church is a self- 
governing, self-supporting Japanese church 
that makes the Tabernacle auditorium its 
church home. The Sunday services, the 
Sunday School, the Women’s Society and 
Young Men’s Society are entirely under its 
care and through these it carries on an ag- 
gressive and far-reaching work. Its pastor, 
Rev. R. Nakajima, cooperates in many 
features of the work of the Tabernacle, and 
the members through their sympathy and 
help render a great service in carrying on 
the different departments of work centered 
in the building. This church constitutes 
the heart around which all the other work 
is clustered. 

To save and to serve is our passion and 
our purpose. “ Even as the Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give His life a ransom for 
many.” Our goal looms up far in the dis- 
tance and beckons us on. We have not 
attained. But we are on the way. 
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Children of the Day Nursery at Lunch. Who wouldn’t like to contribute to 
such happiness as this? 








Here is a larger class in the Apprentices’ Night School. Realize that the Head 
and Heart of Mr. and Mrs. Axling are wholly engaged in overseeing this great agency 
for making Christ known. 
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The Italians on Americanization 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON AMERICANIZATION TO THE 
ITALIAN BAPTIST CONVENTION — POINTS OF INTEREST 


HE Italian Baptist Association ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of 
Rev. A. DiDomenico, Rev. V. Cordo and 
Rev. E. Ruggiero to bring in a Report on 
Americanization, dealing naturally with 
the Italians, but applicable on the whole 
to other foreign-speaking peoples in this 
country as well. The report has been 
published by the Home Mission Society. 
Secretary Charles A. Brooks, in the in- 
troduction, says admirably what deserves 
wide reading and careful consideration 
by all— native or foreign-born — in- 
terested in this vital cause: 
. The Americanization of the people who 
have come to America to make their homes 
is a simple matter of adjustment and 
sincere determination to achieve complete 
and full union with the life of America. 

They are admitted to the privileges and 
enjoy the rights freely offered them. They 
must also recognize that with rights go 
duties and with privileges go responsi- 
bilities. Hence there is the obligation to 
understand America, to learn to use her 
language, to take part in all her under- 
takings, to uphold her Government and 
institutions. 

America does not ask an Italian to forget 
‘Italy or to banish from his heart love for 
and interest in her welfare. We only ask 
that America shall come first and in any 
conflict of interest his first loyalty and de- 
votion should be for America. That is 
the supreme test which has come to thou- 
sands of German-born men and women 
and thousands from Austria. The vast 
majority have been true to their new al- 
legiance to both in the letter and the spirit. 

Americanization cannot be achieved in 
aday orayear. It is a growth, a process. 
We can resolutely establish and maintain 
our contacts with all that is best and 
truest in American life and not accept as 
typical those things which the real_Ameri- 
cans condemn. 

I am glad to have heard the report which 
was entirely original and made without 
any hint or aid from anyone outside our 


Italian Association. I am proud of the 
875 service stars which represent our 
Italian Baptist Missions and Churches. 
I rejoice in the true manhood and genuine 
Americanism of these Italians whom I 
know and love. 


WHAT THE REPORT DEALS WITH 


The term Americanization has been 
misinterpreted and misused. For some 
it means a well-furnished house “a 
Americana,” American food and dress, 
while in a city to speak English does not 
matter. For others it is intellectual edu- 
cation and requires knowledge of English. 
But the truth is that it is not language 
that keeps aliens unamericanized but their 
spirit. This must change. That is the 
first conclusion. 

The term Americanization is deemed 
unfortunate, arousing prejudice, but it is 
in vogue and probably will remain, tho’ 
nationalization and assimilation are sug- 
gested as good substitutes. A much 
greater obstacle is the Foreign Language 
Press. The report scores this as untouched 
by the American life and spirit, encourag- 
ing the aliens to stand fast by their native 
countries and traditions, and pandering to 
low and vicious elements by their advertise- 


ments. Catholic Italian papers basely 
misrepresent Protestantism. Not sup- 
pression but censorship is _ suggested. 


The American press has not done its share 
toward Americanization either, but has 
rather alienated the foreigners, often un- 
intentionally and unconsciously. Papers 
which have some columns of news in 
Italian daily are commended as potent 
factors of improvement. 

Little Italys and Ghettos are obstacles, 
to be overcome by Americans showing a 
different spirit toward newcomers, not 
moving away when a foreign-speaking 
family comes into the block but remaining 
and giving welcome. The American em- 
ployer when he exploits the foreigner is 
hindering the work. American boastful- 
ness is particularly harmful. The bearing 



























of the war on Americanization; the base 
of true Americanism, found in the Gospel 
of Christ; and the effective work of 
nationalization form the closing features 
of this excellent report. 


PERTINENT PARAGRAPHS 


It took us but a very few months to 
organize, train and equip in military science 
a powerful army which will be the main 
factor for our final victory; but could we 
organize the same number of men, train 
and equip them so efficiently for Christian 
service? If our powerful army returning 
to America would fight sin and unright- 
eousness with the same spirit, force, en- 
thusiasm and determination with which 
it is fighting autocracy, then we would 
have no need of doing a work of evangeliza- 
tion among the people in America. But 
since this cannot be expected from a 
military army it must be done by an army 
of Christian men and women whose belief 
is that there is no Americanization without 
Evangelization. This is the universal 
concensus of opinion of all the missionaries 
who are doing evangelization work among 
the various foreign nationalities in America, 
from whom we have gathered several 
testimonials on this important question. 
When these “ alien ” heroes of the Cross 
of Christ and the cause of America say 
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that there is no Americanization without 
Evangelization, they are often accused of 
being narrow-minded, bigoted and sec- 
tarian, adding that nothing else can be 
expected from “professional ministers 
and missionaries.” These accusers little 
realize the sacrifices which such men are 
making for the passion they have in their 
heart to serve God, save their kinsmen 
according to the flesh, and uphold American 
ideals and aspirations. Of all the means 
which are being used for the work of 
Americanization that of Evangelization 
is the cheapest for its prosecution, the 
quickest for its results and the most fruitful 
for its achievements. The native Ameri- 
can soul needed a war to wake it up so it 
would see the necessity of Americanizing 
the masses of aliens in America since it 
failed to realize that the missionaries of 
the Gospel have been doing this work in- 
cessantly. It is the missionary who, being 
socially, ethically and spiritually American- 
ized, is doing the most effective and lasting 
work of American education among his 


people. It is he who defends American * 


ideals and aspirations, and who presents 
to his people the best side of America. He 
may not be a native-born American, but 
he is a true custodian of an undiluted 
Americanism. We must give him the sup- 
port that is essential. 











WHERE AMERICANIZATION FINDS ITS HUMAN MATERIAL 
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A CROSS-SECTION OF AMERICAN LIFE 


Dr. Charles L. White, in his book ‘‘ The 
Churches at Work,” describes the mixed 
relations into which an American enters 
in ordinary every-day contact with people. 

“On Monday morning a Roumanian 
ash-man cleaned his cellar and a Pole 
whitewashed its walls. A Hollander 
pruned his vines; a German plumber came 
to stop a leak in his bathroom and this 
man’s helper was a Dane. He remembered 
that his cook was a Swede and the waitress 
was a Norwegian. As he left his home 
for his office a seamstress entered to help 
his wife. She was a Belgian, and the man 
who was painting his front fence was from 
Switzerland. He left his laundry with a 
Chinaman. Later he visited his Russian 
tailor, ordered groceries of a Welshman, 
meat of a Scotchman, and purchased his 
fish dinner for the next day at a French- 
man’s store. As he waited for an electric 
car an Italian vegetable man passed, while 
he was talking with an Irish policeman. 
The next day he bought some hardware 
from an Armenian and learned that his 
milkman was a Lapp, and his cobbler was 
a Hungarian. That evening a Philippine 
bell-boy showed him to a room in a hotel 
and he learned that among its waiters were 
Slovaks, Greeks, and Serbians. 


. introduced him to a Montenegrin. 


The next day he lunched in a Turkish 
restaurant, engaged a Syrian to mend his 
rugs and purchased two more of an Ar- 
menian. In the afternoon he met by acci- 
dent a college classmate, a Bulgarian, who 
That 
evening he learned that the Austrian con- 
sul of the city had rented the house op- 
posite. The following Sunday he met a 
Cuban Protestant at church and found a 
Mexican, a Brazilian, a Lithuanian, a 
Peruvian, and a Haitian in a popular 
Sunday-school class of one hundred men. 
That evening a Japanese merchant and 
his family attended service and the next 
day, as chairman of the committee that 
looked after the repairs of the church, he 
learned that the Portuguese sexton had 
died, and he selected a Canadian in his place. 
The following day the man who washed 
his office windows proved to be a Span- 
iard, and a Jew wished him a merry Christ- 
mas. Soon after this, in an early train, 
he counted twenty-eight passengers in 
the car. Four were reading German 
papers, twelve Jewish, six Italian, and he 
concluded that the only American-born 
man in the car besides himself was a 
Negro! ” 

Cosmopolitan Americanism that! 





Per Cent American. 


Title Citizen. 





SOME AMERICANIZATION SLOGANS 


Bridge all Chasms with Christian Brotherhood. 
Fellowship and Friendship for the Foreign-Born. 
Liberty and Loyalty Mark the Man One Hundred 


We Ask Not, Where Was He Born, but What He Is. 
From Many Lands Come Many Men to Seek the 


With Hands Outstretched to Us They Stand, These 
Foreign-Born from Everyland. | 
Christian America — the Lasting Liberty Bond. 
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ORIENTAL APPRECIATION OF CHRISTIANITY 


Throughout China there is a new appreciation of the Christianity of Jesus 
Christ. A professor in a large American University was lecturing to his class 
on the causes of the War, and began to defend Christianity against the charge 
that it had failed. He was answered by a Chinese student, who said, ‘* So 
far as the Chinese students in the University are concerned, you need not 
make a defence of Christianity. We were discussing the war at our meeting 
last evening, and we were all agreed that the trouble in Europe was due not 
to too much of Christianity, but to too little of Christianity.” 

Prince Damrong of Siam said recently to some American travelers who 
were passing through his country: ‘‘ Do not fear that we think Christianity 
is responsible for the war. We understand perfectly well that it is not Chris- 
tianity that has failed, but the Western nations, and that if only peoples of 
thé West had practiced the precepts of Christ, there would have been no such 
awful struggle.” 














INDIA’S HELP IN WINNING THE WAR 


BY REV. ERNEST L. GRIGG OF SAGAING, BURMA 











As a Canadian, a British subject, and 
for twenty-seven years a missionary of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society to Burma it affords me pleasure 
to testify to the wonderful loyalty of India 
during the fifty-two months of World War. 
India’s appreciation of the absolute justice 
of British rule, her inherent loyalty to the 
throne, and the fact of 125 years of Chris- 
tian missions within her borders prepared 
her to not only stand the great test to 
which she was subjected during the war, 
but also to gladly give her utmost aid to 
the King-Emperor in his war against the 
enemies of Britain and of the civilized 
world. Without registration or conscrip- 
tion or request, but simply in the light of 
the facts presented to her, India volun- 
tarily contributed one million, two hundred 
and fifty thousand men to aid the United 
Kingdom in her successful prosecution of 
the war of right against might, liberty 
against autocracy, threatened freedom 
against attempted world-wide domination. 
When the list of India’s gifts, received 
from the Viceroy in the House of Commons, 
was read, it produced such a deep impression 
that for a minute or two there was intense 
silence, then tumultous applause broke 
forth, and a Member rising to his feet 
shouted, “Send a copy to the Kaiser.” 
Heading the list was the gift of the Maha- 
raja of Mysore of fifty lakhs or rupees 


($1,600,000), and offers by Nizam of 
Hyderabad of himself and all his army, 
and scores of eminent Princes to go them- 
selves, and to place all their possessions 
at the disposal of the emperor. One gift 
was that of three hundred camelry com- 
pletely equipped. The King of Nepal, 
an independent monarch, offered to King 
George the use of his whole army. Even 
the Dalai-lama of Tibet, one of the most 
exclusive of monarchs, offered to the King 
of England one thousand armed men for 
the war. As to Burma, it enthusiastically 
responded with several thousand men for 
fighting and labor company purposes. 
Several popular loans were eagerly taken 
up and overwhelmingly subscribed. 
Although Kaiser Wilhelm endeavored 
to affect a rising of the Mohammedan 
world to a holy war against the Allies, the 
seventy million Mohammedans in India, 
understanding the benefits of British rule, ° 
the protection given to the holy places 
of Islam by the British, were unmoved by 
his appeal, and manifested the most devout 
loyalty. Sir Pertrab Singh, one of the 
most eminent of India’s three hundred 
and twenty millions, although seventy 
years of age, insisted upon going to the 
front, and expressed to a group of reporters 
in New York who inquired of him as to 
India’s loyalty that he would consider 
it the very highest honor to fall in battle 
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at the head of his troops fighting for his 
beloved King-Emperor. 

The little unrest that existed in India 
during the war was due almost entirely 
to German propaganda of the most sin- 
ister kind, and upon the characteristically 
fickle Bengalis. The Sikhs and Punjabis, 
hereditary warriors, and the redoubtable 
little Gurkhas made for themselves an 
imperishable record. Fora people divided 
into numerous religious casts to whom the 
going across seas is naturally repugnant, 
it is one of the most marvelous records in 
history that when a crisis arose they set 
aside their religious scruples and volun- 
tarily journeyed seven thousand miles 
across the ocean to fight upon the battle- 
fields of Egypt, Africa, Salonica, Meso- 
potamia, Palestine and France. All honor 
to them! Allied nations will not forget 
India’s great contribution to the war 
against the Central Powers, and England’s 
act in granting to India, in recognition of 
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her services, a large measure of Home Rule 
will be cordially endorsed. 

An unique opportunity is now afforded 
to the missionaries in India, China, Japan, 
and Africa to make plain to all the peoples 
of those countries that not for indemnity, 
not for aggrandizement, not for territorial 
expansion, but solely in the interest of 
right and liberty the allied nations led by 
the four great Christian powers, Great 
Britain, France, Italy’ and the United 
States of America, at the appalling cost 
of men and money, in the name of justice 
and righteousness, have secured freedom 
for the world. Let us avail ourselves of 
this God-given opportunity to now en- 
throne Christ and his principles of democ- 
racy among those foreign peoples to whom 
we owe a priceless debt. 


(Mr. Grigg spent his furlough minis- 


tering to the troops from India in France, 
and did a great work among them.—Ed.) 


TESTIMONIES 


Sir Wm. Mackworth Young, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, says: ‘‘ As a business 
man, speaking to business men, I am prepared to say that the work which has been done by 
missionary agency in India exceeds in importance all that has been done, and much has been 
done, by the British Government in India since its commencement.” 


Sir Augustus R. Thompson, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, says: ‘‘In my judgment, 
Christian missionaries have done_more real and lasting good to the people of India than all 


other agencies_combined.” 
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GLORY? 
THE LORD OF 





BUT IF | DEPART ! WILL SEND HIM UNTO YOU, ALLELUIA 




















NO CHIP ON HIS SHOULDER 


USED to share the common, narrow 

conception about the Chinese being 
a race of laundry-workers, whose main 
interest in life consisted of wily gambling 
_schemes and opium indulgence. 

Then my ideas about the Chinese were 
revolutionized. In my travels I gleaned 
some observations that dispelled the first 
notion. 

I was particularly impressed with one 
young Chinaman near San Francisco. 
He occupied a quarter-acre garden, at an 
excessive monthly rental. Theland wasn’t 
very fertile, nor were his white neighbors 
any too friendly. Yet he buckled down 
to his task, fertilized, cultivated, and 
made the place bloom. Crop after crop 
he harvested with machine-like regularity, 
and with astonishing thoroughness and 
market-timeliness. He was thriving physi- 
cally and financially. 

Figuring on owning a farm later myself, 
I resolved to make his acquaintance and 
get some first-hand pointers. He greeted 
me cordially on learning my purpose, and 
in a whole-souled manner explained any- 
thing I inquired about. He was a verita- 
ble walking encyclopedia on agricultural 
science. In his cranium he had tucked 
away, for nimble references, a world of 
knowledge on rotation, fertilization, etc. 





“TI studied in Japan,” he told me, “ and 
went back home to China. However, 
the despotic Imperial Government op- 
pressed the people so you dared not speak 
your mind. I came to America think- 
ing that here, greatest of Republics, all 
nations were welcome, but— well, you 
know the social ostracism. Now that 
China has become a Republic, too, I’m 
going back the first chance I get.” 

His command of English was excellent, 
and he was sincere in his convictions. He 
was hurt, but was not shouldering a chip 
around. In the passive Oriental way he 
patiently toiled toward his goal. This 
man made me respect his race more and 
more. I could discern in him the pos- 
sibilities of education and opportunity. I 
discovered that the Chinaman was an in- 
defatigable worker, a_ skilled artisan, 
thrifty, resourceful and honest. Here was 
a nation of four hundred million souls only 
just awakened to a democratic govern- 
ment, with public schools, and oppor- 
tunity to develop. There must be stored 
away in this long-slumbering mass a tre- 
mendous amount of latent genius that will 
serve humanity some day. That is why 
I respect them.— Aaron Cohn, in World 
Outlook. 
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Experiences That Try Missionaries’ Souls and Strength 


THIS LETTER TO THE EDITOR FROM REV. S.D. BAWDEN OF THE 
KAVALI INDUSTRIAL SETTLEMENT IN INDIA IS ALTOGETHER TOO 
GOOD TO BE EDITED—IT SHOWS THE EXIGENCIES WITH WHICH 
OUR MISSFONARIES HAVE TO COPE, AND THEIR FINE COURAGE 


Kavatt, Dec. 27, 1918. 


OMEHOW this year has been such a 
steady drive day by day, and work 
has been kept piling up ahead of us all the 
time in such a way, that we have hardly 
been able to note the days and the seasons 
at all. We did manage to get up to 
Ongole for Thanksgiving with the Bakers 
for the first time in a number of years, 
but although Christmas is already over, 
I can hardly appreciate the fact. I do, 
however, appreciate that I have written 
almost no Christmas greetings, as I should 
have done. In fact it has only been within 
the last few days that it has come to mind 
as a very proper thing to do. 

I am afraid that one reason for this is 
that I must confess to not feeling very 
Christmasy this year in view of some of 
the conditions with us out here. For in- 
stance, we have had five deaths in a week 
at Allur Settlement with cholera and 
three deaths at Bitragunta Settlement, 
and have been in constant daily appre- 
hension for fear that it might get a foot- 
hold in our Settlement at Kavali. On the 
afternoon of the 19th we got word of the 
cholera at Bitragunta, and Minnie and I 
took some medicine and went right down 
there, leaving here at half-past four; but 
we found that Nathanial and Soubagyam 
our nurse down there were taking good care 
of the cases, and that if the people would 
only cooperate by reporting at once any 
cases that occur, they would be able to 
cope with it. 

We got back about half-past six, and 
had dinner, and then our special staff 
meeting to hear the report of our Com- 
mittee for the arrangements for the 
Christmas sports at half-past seven. 
When my Assistant Manager came in he 
asked me if I had heard of the death of a 
little girl about nine years old out in front 
of his bungalow. When I said, “ No,” 


he said that she was with a group of 


travelers and was taken with chclera 
and died out on the roadside under a tree 
in front of his bungalow. just where our 
people are moving back and forth every 
day. I immediately sent word to the 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon, to see about proper 
disinfection, and he wrote back that he 
had not heard of the case, but would 
attend to it the first thing in the morning. 
The next day he called and said that 
another person had died by the roadside 
just opposite our Christian petta within 
a furlong of the hospital. 

I spoke above of the need of cooperation 
on the part of the members of the Settle- 
ment. For some reason or other, prob- 
ably because we segregate the cases, or 
perhaps because the percentage of deaths 
is so high in cholera that they do not like 
to admit that the patient has that disease, 
they wait until the patient is almost or 
quite in the collapse stage and then come 
for help. For instance,one of those sick 
at Bitragunta was taken in the field in 
the swamp where he was at work about 
five o’clock in the evening the day before, 
but came home and ate his food in the 
evening and no one called — either 
Nathaniel or the nurse — until about half- 
past eleven that night, after he had pretty 
thoroughly infected the neighborhood of 
his house in the Settlement. And no 
one knows, now, how many other people 
will be taken sick as a consequence of our 
not knowing where to disinfect out in the 
fields where he was working, for the fields 
are under irrigation, which means that 
the water flows from one irrigated plot 
to another, and will almost surely spread 
that infection all over the place. Their 
own personal habits are so desperately 
unclean, and everybody else is so wofully 
ignorant, that sometimes it seems as 
though they deliberately take the worst 
possible steps when one of them gets sick. 

We are, however, thanking God that 
here in Kavali we were able by prompt 
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and drastic measures with the very first 
and only case so far that has come to us, 
to confine it to the one person, and we are 
praying that He may help us to keep it 
out of here. But the people will persist 
in picking green leaves of all sorts and 
using them in their curry, so that we do 
not know whence the infection may come. 
Then, too, the epidemic of influenza has 
left many of them in mighty poor shape 
to resist the infection if it should come, 
and the high prices of grain have meant 
that the food they have had to eat, many 
of them, has been insufficient, so that for 
that reason there are many weak and sub- 
ject to anything that may come along. 
Since writing the last paragraph we 
have had our second case of cholera in 
the Settlement. Miss Bullard let the 
members of the Settlement boarding 
school go home for the Christmas vacation 
the Saturday before Christmas. One of 
them was a daughter of Botzu Venkatiah, 
who is now in jail at Kovur for being con- 
cerned in a house-breaking near Allur. 
The girl was taken sick about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, but we knew nothing of 
it until we were wakened at half-past 
eleven Saturday night with the statement 
that the girl was sick, and they were 
afraid it was cholera. Minnie went right 
out and found the nurse, and they did the 
best they could, and the nurse stayed with 
her during the night, but Sunday noon 
she died, and so we turned our afternoon 
service to a funeral service, and instead 
of getting my usual Sunday rest I went 
over to Ramapatnam for Miss Bullard, 
since the girl was one of her schoolgirls. 
But you will be wondering whether 
there is anything to our job beside this 
long tale of woe. Well, I could name 
some other woes as well, for the relaxation 
of discipline that has been necessary be- 
cause of the epidemic of influenza has 
developed a laxity on the part of my staff 
that is not making my own work any 
easier; but I guess I will quit, for you will 
understand now how hard it is to rake up 
that cheerful, joyous spirit that fits most 
closely to the Christmas season. And 
yet we are not all downcast and dis- 
couraged. In fact, we are not discouraged 
at all. We are just gritting our teeth and 
holding the other fellows nose to the 
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grindstone just a little harder, so as to 
get back into shape again, and we have 
had our Christmas celebrations for the 
people in spite of the conditions, on the 
basis that there is no use of worrying, it 
never was worth while, “So pack up your 
troubles in your old kit bag, and Smile, 
Smile, Smite.” We are going to do our 
best even if we do split our lips a little on 
the smile. 

And we can take courage in the work, 
for out of the conditions that have sent 
so many to the cemetery have come now 
and then a word of encouragement. He 
knows all the truth of it and is ready to 
accept even the glimmerings, and so our 
work is worth while. What we need is 
more of patience and perseverance and 
faith ourselves, and sometimes we would 
like a few more hours in the day and more 
physical strength for the work. I think 
both Minnie and I are a little under par, 
simply because we have not been able to 
take the care of ourselves that we wouldlike, 
but on the whole we have both come so far 
in much better shape than I would have 
feared. Not long ago Minnie was re- 
marking that if anyone had told her when 
we returned from the Hills what she would 
have to do these six months, she would 
have said she could not do it, but she has 
done it, and well, and we both rejoice, and I 
am sure her constant unselfish ministra- 
tion to these sick people will have a 
marked result in influence on éheir lives 
sooner or later. She’s a dear. 

Well, I must not stop for more this 
time, but just cheer up at the end of this 
and say that we both wish you all the 
very “ Merriest of Christmases” in view 
of the end of the war, and a very, very 
Happy New Year. Forgive us our delay 
in sending these messages, and be sure 
it has not been lack of loving thought for 
you all at home but just sheer pressure 
of the task out here. Now that the war 
is over and our young men are not needed 
in the trenches in France, send us a lot of 
that sort of material for the trenches out 
here. I have a lot of critical positions in 
the enemy’s lines that need the finest 
kind of fighters to take for our Captain, 
so send them along and all the munitions 
and artillery and supplies that they will 
need to “ go over the top ” quick. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF PORTO RICO 
BY STEPHEN S. HUSE, Jr. 


6 


AVING been in Porto Rico a year 

one may perhaps begin cautiously 
to write some first impressions of the 
country. Six years’ previous experience 
with the Spanish language and customs is 
a help toward understanding the people 
of the island. Yet Porto Rico has her 
own personality, and must be appreciated 
for herself. After living on the big con- 
tinent the littleness of the island strikes 
one. No point is more than a few miles 
from any other point. To hear a Porto 
Rican say that his native town is a long, 
long distance off, and then find out that it 
is only thirty miles away, is amusing. 

Their homeland may be little but the 
people are many; there are people, people 
everywhge, filling the cities and crowding 
with their thatched huts up the mountain 
peaks. They talk about the winter in all 
seriousness and even in late November 
one may see them in the early morning 
with wraps on and arms folded because of 
the cold; it has been as low as 64° above. 
Ye memories of Kearsage and winter 
nights in central New Hampshire! 

The number of the schoolhouses and 
the permanent character of many of the 
buildings give evidence of marked progress 
since 1898. The Porto Ricans appreciate 
education. They are learning patriotism 
as well as books. Recently in Yauco the 


band started The Star-Spangled Banner. 
A boy of ten or twelve selling ice-cream 
on the corner snatched off his cap and 
threw it on the sidewalk, and seeing a 
group of men talking with their hats still 
on, he cried, “ Hats, gentlemen !” 


But 


oh, the need of more schools, and more’ 
advanced grades, and more sanitary 
schools in the country. Porto Rico has 
made a good beginning; can she finish as 
well as she has begun? 

The faithful work of the early mission- 
aries on the island is witnessed. in the 
ideals of the churches and ministry. Our 
pastors are sound in the faith, spiritual in 
their lives, soul winners and believers in 
a regenerated membership. What we all 
seem to need is patience. To attain his 
present civilization the Anglo-Saxon has 
plodded his long way through a thousand 
and five hundred years. With the ex- 
ception of a few of the cultured classes, 
the uplifting of Porto Rico is of yesterday, 
and that exception is in some respects 
more apparent than real, for till the 
Americans came there was no vital Chris- 
tianity on the island. Time, it will take 
time; the first impression deepens, and 
the old adage returns, “‘ Rome was not 
built in a day.” 

Last December in Yauco, Sr. Davila, 
the departing pastor, showed me a chapel 
high up among the mountains and said, 
“That is Sierra Alta.” Since then I have 
often climbed the nine miles of mountain 
trail to preach the gospel in that mountain 
chapel. When on the road to Lima to 
teach Sunday school I have watched it 
glistening in the sun; I have looked up to 
catch the sight of it from Guanica, where 
the Americans first landed in Porto Rico, 
till that first view of the Sierra Alta chapel 
has grown to be a symbol of the gospel 
shining out over the Caribbean shore. 
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THE STORY OF VINDA BIDILOA 
BY REV. A. V. MARSH, OF NTONDO, CONGO BELGE 


URING the past year many Chris- 

tians have been taken from us by 
the grim hand of death. But of these 
none will be more missed than Vinda 
Bidiloa. Vinda was not a native of the 
Lake Ntomba district but was a stranger 
here. Thirty years ago Rev. Joseph 
Clark found him as a boy in the Lower 
Congo. His father, hearing of the wisdom 
of the white men, brought him to our 
school at Palabala to be taught, so that 
later he might return and teach the people 
of his own village. With the call to leave 
the Lower Congo for pioneer work 600 
miles away, Mr. Clark laid the matter 
before this and another boy, asking them 
to accompany and to assist him in carrying 
the Glad Tidings into regions then un- 
touched by the Master’s hand. Their 
minds were quickly made up and they 
decided to throw in their lot with the 
missionary and to go whithersoever God 
should lead their white man. 

It was thrilling to listen to these natives 
as they told of those early days, of the 
warnings they received from the people 
of the riverside villages as to cannibalistic 
characteristics of the Lake Ntomba tribe, 
of the attempts made to persuade them 
from their purpose, in order that they 
might teach in those villages, and of the 
times they were surrounded by Lake 
savages, who more than once threatened 
them with death, In all these trials they 
wavered not but went forward believing 
that God was able, through them, to over- 
come the seemingly impossible. 

The love between Vinda and Frank, for 
such was the other boy’s name, savored 
very much of the friendship of David and 
Jonathan. There was not a plan formu- 
lated or transaction entered into but what 
each consulted the other and both had a 
part in it. When we met Frank on his 
arrival from Ikoko, where he is our teacher, 
he broke down and wept, saying, “‘ What 
shall I do now, I am left all alone? My 
brother has been taken from me.” ‘The tie 
of love which knit these Lower Congo men 
together was beautiful to see. 

Vinda, because of his excellent knowl- 





edge of English, was a great help to the 
mission in translation work. There is 
probably not a leaflet or book but has 
finally passed through his hands. His 
work in the school and his ability to present 
the Gospel truths clearly in his preaching 
made him of great value as a teacher and 
preacher. 

A memorial service was held in the 
church, when words of appreciation of his 
life and work among the people were 
spoken by deacons and _ missionaries. 
Afterwards, with sad hearts, we followed 
him to his last resting place, and there we 
left him, we being happy in the assurance 
that on that resurrection day we shall 
again see him, whom we have learnt to 
love, standing among the redeemed. 


Overcoming Heathen Customs 


It is exceedingly difficult for even native 
African Christians not to observe in some 
measure the customs of the heathen 
people in the presence of death. The 
bereaved ones shave their heads, throw 
themselves in the dust, scream and chant 
their loudest and remain in their houses 
for some weeks, refusing to wash, eat, 
attend their gardens, prepare their meals 
and to perform other daily tasks. An 
example of the change working in the 
people was shown by a Christian, who had 
recently lost his wife. In writing to us 
he said, “The Lord has finished to call 
my wife, she is dead.” There was no 
change in his personal appearance, in his 
relation to the daily toil or even in the 
plans he had made for taking a journey of 
four hundred miles. Slowly are the 
Christians breaking away from customs 
centuries old, and learning the truth of the 
Apostle’s words, “O death, where 1s thy 
sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” 


Easter Hope 


Blow, golden trumpets, sweet and clear, 
Blow soft upon the perfumed air; 

Bid the sad earth to join your song, 
“To Christ does victory belong! ” 


—Margaret Deland. 
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A City Without a Name and Without a God 


BY REV. DOUGLAS G. HARING OF JAPAN 







j) the two cities of Tokyo and 
Yokohama has experienced 
Ve °Y~y| 2 rapid growth in the last 
S74) few years. Great ship-build- 
ing plants have sprung up on former wastes 
of marsh land. A mammoth factory 
electric sign proclaims (in Japanese and 
Chinese characters) that “ Ma-zu-da Ra- 
n-pu-s ” are made inside, while the familiar 
monogram of G-E (General Electric) tells 
us that Schenectady has an annex in 
Japan. At intervals electric transmission 
lines cross the way,— a reminder that the 
waterfalls of Japan’s mountains are har- 
nessed to a new task. The name of a 
great dockyard company on an electric 
railway station sign announces that where 
marshes held their own for untold cen- 
turies, thousands of people now live and 
keep in repair the ships that bear the Sun 
Flag to the far corners of the earth. Two 
fast interurban electric railways and a four- 
track steam line run side by side through 
this new workshop of a nation, and from 
Yokohama to Tokyo the tracks are filled 
with flying carloads of commuters and 
puffing freight trains. So new is all this 
development that the rice fields and culti- 
vated farms run right to the walls of fac- 
tories: city and country are still mingled; 
modern industry side by side with agri- 
cultural methods that date back a thou- 
sand years. Other fields bear signs in 
Chinese characters, informing the world 
that there will shortly be built the factory 
of the new Yakahashi Motor Truck Co., 
or the Tamamoto Cable Co. Up in Tokyo 
are held annual industrial, electrical or 





chemical exhibitions that testify in realis- 
tic fashion to the development of these 
new districts. 

This stretch of fifteen or eighteen miles 
along Tokyo Bay is destined to become 
one of the world’s great manufacturing 
regions — it will be to Japan what the 
Birmingham district is to England or the 
triangle between Cleveland, Pittsburg 
and Buffalo to the United States. Its 
population is growing by leaps and bounds 
—while a few years ago Kanagawa, 
Tsurumi, Oimachi, Kawasaki, Omori rep- 
resented mere thatch-roofed villages, now 
they stand for small cities—some of 
them for large cities. They will one day 
be larger, and Japan will have a continuous 
metropolis from Yokohama to Tokyo. 

What of the people who make up these 
cities? Factories are for people— not 
people for factories, despite the prevalence 
of the latter condition in practice. Factory 
labor in Japan is generally recruited from 
country districts. Working conditions 
vary all the way from the best to the very 
worst imaginable. The former are rare, 
though they are usually the only kind the 
tourist sees. Feudalism is not so far 
away that its ideals are forgotten, and 
sometimes a factory owner regards his 
employees as the feudal lords Sia their 
dependents — as members of the “ house- 
hold ” to be cared for accordingly. Japan 
is still Oriental, and the way of the past 
is law to the Oriental. But even good 
conditions are only good from a physical 
point of view. Morally and spiritually 
this vast district has nothing. ‘The priests 
and their “junk” (no word in the Eng- 




















lish language so well defines temple equip- 
ment!) are present with much beating of 
tom-toms, clanging of bells, and shouting 
of holy phrases — but a Japanese who goes 
to the temple to worship generally follows 
the act of devotion by a grand debauch 
and a visit to the adjoining house of ill- 
repute. Temples, liquor and prostitution 
are never clearly separated, even if not 
directly connected. Buddhism and the 
other old religions are often good enough 
in theory, but the theory itself expressly 
stipulates that it is not for the common 
man, who is to be content with a sort of 
glorified magic for his religious needs. 

Is Christianity active in these districts 
at this time of formation and nascent life? 
One denomination seems to have dis- 
covered the existence of these districts, 
though more through the impact upon 
former rural work than through design. 
Another finds itself with a tiny church in 
one of these new cities —a former rural 
district. The first of these denominations 
is our own. We have a church in Kana- 
gawa, with a hundred resident members, 
one in Kawasaki with about seventeen 
resident members, quite a number of tiny 
Sunday schools and one kindergarten in 
Kanagawa, as mentioned in the descrip- 
tion of the work in Yokohama. The other 
denomination working here, the Methodist, 
has a small church in Kanagawa. The rest 
of the entire territory is untouched and 
entirely without religion. Is it not true 
that the new city is as much without a 
God as without a name? It has names, 
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but none of them meet the need or cover 
the field —and it has gods, but none of 
them meet the need or cover the field. 
It is small credit to ourselves that we find 
we are practically the only Christians 
working in this territory. The city has 
grown up around us while we slept, and 
only now are we opening our eyes to find 
in bewilderment that God has set a great 
new task before us, and like the foolish 
virgins, we are unprepared. 


Their old religions have failed these 
people. A new religion that would win 
them must first show its value. Has 
Christ any salvation for these hundreds of 
thousands, soon to be millions, of factory 
workers? Is he merely for the rich and the 
intellectuals, or is he the one power in all 
the universe that can save them — that 
can give their lives hope, and joy, that can 
conquer the black sins that dominate the 
crowded communities, and make them 


- honest workmen that need not beashamed? 


Is not Christianity the one force that can 
bring reconciliation and justice into a 
situation where the seeds of industrial 
warfare are ready to grow in a rich soil? 
But Jesus can not be brought to these 
people merely by opening dingy preaching 
places and holding services regularly. 
His Spirit must be brought to them, in- 
terpreted to fit their lives and to enter 
their hearts, presented through adequate 
forms of social service and backed by men 
and equipment to deal with the tremendous 
problems. 


Timi 


of powder and shell. 


oli 
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THE WAY DR. HAGGARD PUTS IT 


i we can put millions of men upon the field of battle, we ought 
to be able to put at least thousands of men and women on 
the mission field. As we backed the war with ten million work- 
ers, so every member of the Christian church who is debarred 
from personal service on the farther fields must put his indi- 
vidual powers back of the great task at home. This drive is to 
be a thank offering for victory and an effort ending in victory 
for denominational work. We dare not give less than millions 
to the spiritual problem which necessarily follows the conflict 
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“CHRISTIAN AMERICANIZATION ” 


HAT do we mean by American- 
ization, which the Government 
is pushing as a war and reconstruction 
measure? We realize as never before that 
in our land are millions of people who do 
not know our language and our American 
life even though they have lived here many 
years. In the great cities large groups of 
these Italians, Russians, Poles, Hungarians, 
and many other nationalities have lived 
in districts by themselves, forming sep- 
arate colonies, where they have kept up 
their own customs and language and hence 
do not know America. In other words, 
they do not have the real benefits of our 
democracy. 

The war has revealed many of these 
things to us. Since the war closed our 
doors to immigration we can take an in- 
ventory to find how our accounts as a 
nation stand. The men in camp have 
brought to light conditions that we never 
thought could exist in this beautiful land 
of ours. 

For example, who would have believed 
that Negroes would be living now who 
cannot distinguish between right and left? 
It is true. In one of our camps the officer 
had to place pieces of wood in the left 
hands of large groups of Negroes to get 
them to distinguish between right and left 
and obey orders correctly. 

Our problems include more than the 
foreigner. It is not only the foreigner who 
does not know English or understand our 
American life. In one of our southern 
camps an officer saw a young man off duty 
who looked lonely and dejected and, open- 
ing a conversation with him, suggested 
that the soldier write home. “I cannot 
write,” was the reply. ‘ Let me write for 
you,” said the kindly officer. “ But what 
good would that do? There is not a per- 
son in our whole village who can read.” 
He came from the southern mountains, 
where no schools exist. ; 

Our country has been interested in 
progress in such varied lines that we have 
not realized our responsibility to give every 
member of our democracy a fair chance; 
and those who should have sought as- 


sistance did not realize their need. The 
same thing is true in the problem of labor. 
Now we are beginning to see that we must 
have political, religious and industrial 
democracy. 

Just notice what is taking place in the 
camps here and over there; the situation 
explains itself. ‘The boys are learning the 
meaning of sacrifice; they are learning 
what true brotherhood is and to have a 
real respect for their comrades of all ranks 
and stations in life. A desire for study is 
created and classes are being held to give 
opportunity for advancement. In the 
whole process the vital Christian prin- 
ciples are being tested. We must there- 
fore give the boys when they return what 
they have found worth while over there 
as well as give a corresponding opportunity 
to those left at home. 

Classes are being conducted in the 
mountain and rural home, in the city 
home, in the school, in the church and in 
the center; the missionary continues her 
work of uplift and encouragement; the 
child labor committees and the consumers’ 
league have done important work; the 
adjustment of other labor problems is 
under way. Important as all organized 
work is, the real solution does not come 
through organized effort alone. 

Did you know that there are thousands 
upon thousands of our foreigners who have 
never been in a Christian home or been 
shown the love of Christ? How can these 
people love America when all it has meant 
to them is poverty and labor, with no one 
to take a personal interest in them? We 
even heard of a minister in a foreign- 
speaking church who had been in this 
country more than twenty years yet 
had never been in an American home. 
Needless to say that he was invited as soon 
as this breach of our vaunted hospitality 
was found out. 

The best way to bring about Christian 
Americanization is for each one of us to 
be a real friend and neighbor to some one 
who does not understand the principles of 
Christ as lived in a democracy. — From 
Home Mission Studies in the Sunday School. 
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WATER POWER IN CHINA AND IN AMERICA 





SECTION OF COLOSSAL CANAL SYSTEM, LEVIN FALLS, IDAHO 
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MISSION STORIES IN PICTURES 
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Ao Naga Boys, showing the type of students in the Jorhat School, and at Impur, 
Assam 
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This is a Group Present at an Annual Ao Naga Church Association. 
picture is not recent, it illustrates the annual gatherings 
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MISSIONARY RUTS 


(Quotations from Mrs. Helen Barrett 
Montgomery) 


“A rut is the outward and visible sign 
of incompetence. ‘The expert road-builder 
will have none of it. Rutless roads are 
possible; yet rutless roads are few, because 
the people have not learned that the un- 
conscious tax they pay for rutty roads is 
greater than the cost of making smooth 
mudless roads without ruts.” 

“In our churches, too, we have our 
ruts; old well-established, highly thought- 
of! . . . Over them with galled shoulders 
we drag one-horse loads a little way, when 
we might draw great burdens swiftly and 
with ease. Why do we tolerate them? 

“We tolerate them because on the sur- 
face it seems easier and less costly to en- 
dure ruts than to abate them.” 

“There is the monthly meeting. It has 
been monthly so long that there seems 
something sacrilegious in suggesting a 
missionary meeting oftener than once a 
month. To be sure a French class or a 
whist club or a reading circle would lan- 
guish if held at such intervals, but ‘ mis- 
sions’ and ‘ monthly ’ begin with the same 
letter of the alphabet. Let that settle it.” 
** Then there is the place of meeting: what 
a deep old rut that is in many churches! 
Why, for years and years, on the first 
Tuesday of each month, we have met in 
the church, in the same seats arranged 
in thesame way. . . . Thehour of meeting 
is another rut; the election of officers, the 
type of program are others.” 

“The most dangerous rut of all is to 
continue the same officers year after year. 
...- In some of the most successful 
clubs no woman can succeed herself with- 
out an interval of at least a year... . It 
may look as if it would kill the society for 
the beloved president to retire, but it won’t. 
Perhaps she is so competent that she makes 
the rest inefficient, just as many daughters 
never develop initiative because they have 
such executive mothers. If there are six 
officers let three be retired each year, thus 
providing for both change and continuity.” 


HOW TO GET OUT OF RUTS 


“There is only one way to get outof a 


rut. A sharp turn, a strong pull, a big 
bump and there you are! There is only 
one way to keep out of a rut — scientific 
road making and systematic road mend- 
ing.” 

“Take the monthly meeting, for ex- 
ample. Why not frankly regard it as a 
minimum, and go to further councils of 
perfection? Why meet, usually, at 3 in 
the afternoon? This hour cuts out every 
stenographer and school teacher and busi- 
ness woman and mother of young children. 
. .. Why not alternate afternoons and 
evening sessions, holding one of each 
every month? If we have always met in 
the church why not try an occasional 
meeting in a private home? Change is 
the law of life; why make uniformity the 
law of the missionary society? 

“There is the order of eexercise. ... 
Why should we always begin with a hymn, 
then have a Bible reading? . . . Suppose we 
sometimes take the message from the Word 
of God as the last thought which we carry 
away. Suppose we have a prayer after 
the program and that ‘not a devotional 
exercise,’ but real prayer for which our 
hearts have been prepared by the facts 
presented. 

“*T am come,’ said Jesus, ‘that they 
might have life, and that they might have 
it more abundantly.’ Life means youth, 
change, joy, movement, color, courage, 
energy, will, love. It is the foe of-death 
and stagnation and dullness. So the very 
spirit of the Master is opposed to the 
stereotyped, the formal, the traditional. 
His work is hindered when we allow it to 
become dry, dull, hackneyed, stereotyped, 
unvarying. We are to tend the beautiful 
Road so that over it may go loads of health 
and hope and love for the feeding of the 
world.” — Selected by Mrs. Carrie T. 
Burritt. 


Baptists will not do their whole duty so 
long as there is one Baptist who fails to 
do his individual duty. 


The extension of the Victory Drive to 
the Week April 6-16 will enable those 
who have given once to think it over and 
pray over it, and then — give again. 
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A MISSIONARY’S SON WITH THE PEACE COMMISSION IN PARIS 


Lloyd B. Kurtz, son of Rev. and Mrs. Frank Kurtz, was born in Vinukonda, India. After grad- 
uating from High School in Kalamazoo, Michigan, he enlisted in the Transport Department 
and was sent over-seas, July 1, 1918. Forty men from his company were assigned to the Peace 


Commission. All the cars are marked “ P. C.” 











A BREATH FROM THE MOUNTAINS OF COLORADO—GO TO DENVER, MAY 21-27, AND GET MORE 
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The Denver Geesention 
ERE is no doubt about 


its importance. It is 
nud generally thought that 

(ht i) the Denver Convention 

ZS) will rank among the most 
momentous yet held. Reports are 
to be made involving radical and far- 
reaching changes. ‘There ought to be 
a representative gathering and a 
chance for full discussion. With the 
high railroad rates, it is unfortunate 
that the place of meeting should be 
so far from the bulk of our Baptist 
population, as it will be a hard year 
on many who would like to go. Pastors 
will have the advantage, since the 
half-fare will be available to them all. 
Churches have a special reason for 
sending their pastors, for the churches 
are vitally concerned in every new 
proposition. And most of them, we 
believe, are exceedingly anxious that 
we shall settle on some policy and then 
stick to it long enough for the people 
to learn what it is and have a fair 
chance to try it out. Constant 
changes in policy are as disastrous as 
the constant changes in pastorates 
from which the churches are suffering. 

Missions will have to wait until 
the May issue to place before its read- 
ers some of the things that will make 
the Denver Convention both interest- 
ing and important. But it is in place 
now to urge a large attendance from 
the most distant sections. Denver, 
of course, is a delightful city in which 
to meet. The snow-capped crests of 
the mountain range that gives in- 
spiration daily to the citizens who 
appreciate the grandeur and _ sub- 
limity of the uplifts that point God’s 
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praise never fail to impress the visitor. 
Colorado Baptists are a_ hospitable 
and cordial people, and the welcome 
from all denominations will be genuine. 

One thing is certain—we have 
large demands, large opportunities, 
large resources, large responsibilities 
as Northern Baptists. How we meet 
them this year will indicate in great 
measure what the record of the next 
decade is to be. We are not today 
where we were two years ago. We 
cannot go back nor can we stay 
where we are. Denver ought to plan 
the forward program that shall mean 
a continuous and joyous Victory 


Campaign. 
os 


Seeing What is Not There 


HEN a new movement starts, 

immediately the tendency 
awakens to find in it what is not 
there. One result of this is that it is apt 
to blind the sight to the good that is 
there. The case of the Interchurch 
World Missionary Movement is in 
point. The originators and advocates 
of this Movement, as we believe, came 
to the conviction that the War had 
created conditions that constituted a 
peculiar challenge to Protestant Chris- 
tianity in America to confront the world 
with a United Protestant Evangelical 
World Evangelization Program big 
enough to command attention and 
respect — big enough to convince the 
sceptical that the Church of Christ was 
actually taking its great commission 
seriously. With this in view the Inter- 
church Movement was born. It was 
fundamentally a missionary and evan- 
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gelistic propaganda, combining home 
and foreign missions and all the great 
Protestant forces. The plan as pre- 
sented to the Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions representative bodies met with 
hearty and enthusiastic support, and 
was then to be referred to the official 
church organizations. The plan did 
not call for anything but interde- 
nominational cooperation, along some 
definite lines of promotion. Let no 
one fail to see the real greatness and 
significance of such a proposal. The 
League of Nations presents an analo- 
gous case. In seeing objections some 
senators seem to overlook the vast 
objective which the world seeks. So 
it may be possible to do in the Inter- 
Church -proposition. 

Some see in this new movement 
only another method of promoting 
organic union of the churches and a 
move to break down the denomina- 
tions. We believe this is seeing what 
is not there. Uniting to make sur- 
veys that shall reveal the real condi- 
tions and needs of the world does not 
seem to contain the seeds of denomina- 
tional disruption. Uniting to publish 
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the results of these surveys in such 
manner as will impress the world and 
lead to the giving not only by church- 
men but by men ordinarily not con- 
tributors to church causes of large 
sums for extension work does not seem 
to vitiate loyalty to conviction or lead 
to compromise of principle. 

If every movement that involves 
a united program is to be discredited 
as having. an unworthy and under- 
handed propaganda back of it, of 
course Protestantism itself will soon 
be discredited before the world. If 
Christian men cannot trust one another 
outsiders surely will not trust them, 
nor will the. Church have the respect 
of the world at large. It would seem 
fair that this potentially significant 
movement be judged on its merits. 
When it is presented at the Baptist 
Convention in Denver, for instance, 
let the discussion be full and frank; 
but also let it be intelligent and free 
from any purpose except that of 
understanding exactly what is pro- 
posed and what the right relation of 
the Convention and the missionary 
societies to it should be. 
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{| It is not too late yet to tell pastors who 
have not seen the pamphlet “ Christian 
America,” published by the Home Mis- 
sions Council as Bulletin No. 1, that by all 
means they should send for it (156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York). It is full of meat 
for Americanization sermons and prayer- 
meeting talks. Dr. Anthony knows what 
a pastor wants, and knows how to use the 
English language to purpose. 


] When a missionary on furlough comes to 
your church to present missions, see to it 
that the visitor has the very best enter- 
tainment and most cordial welcome. A 
missionary life is not so full of pleasant 
and easy and comfortable experiences that 
genuine Christian hospitality and interest 


will not be appreciated. Remember, these 
visitors are not beggars but ambassadors 
of the King, and should be treated ac- 
cordingly. To use an apostolic phrase, 
this is said simply “to stir up your pure 
minds by way of remembrance.” 


{| The Missionary Review of the World 
says: ‘* Recently 900 Chinese students 
returned to China after four years of study 
in the United States. Of these 800 entered 
Chinese government service and only 125 
were Christians.” ‘ Some foreigners have 
come to America expecting to find every- 
thing Christian and thinking that they 
would be overwhelmed with Christian 
influences. They have returned without 
even being invited to attend a church 
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where they might hear the gospel.” How 
about the foreigners in your school and 
community? 


qf Dr. W. E. Chalmers, educational sec- 
retary of the Publication Society, has been 
elected president of the Interdenomina- 
tional Sunday School Council, which in- 
cludes representatives of all the evangelical 
churches of the United States and Canada. 


q Duncan Academy in Tokyo did a good 
work and its influence is still exerted. A 
note from Rev. E. W. Clement, who was 
its head for years, says that Mr. S. Aki- 
moto, who is a son of a Baptist minister 
and started his English in Duncan Acad- 
emy, is in the suite of the Japanese en- 
voys at the Peace Conference in Paris, 
acting as interpreter and also as corres- 
pondent of the Japan Advertiser and the 
Yomiuri Shimbun of Tokyo. He is a fine 
English scholar. Duncan Academy alumni 
have preserved the Duncan name by 
starting a dormitory and calling it the 
Duncan Dormitory in Tokyo. 


{| It was a pleasure to have a chat recently 
with Rev. Frank Kurtz, of Madira, South 
India, who had come from Kalamazoo, 
where he is making his furlough head- 
quarters and where his children are in 
school, to help in the Victory Campaign 
in New England for atime. He first went 
out to India in 1893, and has therefore seen 
a quarter century’s service, though he does 
not look old enough for that. His field is 
the latest Telugu station opened, and is 
only sixteen miles from the famous Gol- 
conda diamond mines. At Bezwada, on 
the Madira field, a growing town of 40,000, 
a large church building has been erected, 
home of a self-supporting church. Here, 
too, is the book depot of the Telugu Bap- 
tist Publication Society and a station 
boarding and day school of primary grade. 
The population in the field is about 250,000; 
there are 12 churches with 2,339 members; 
a mission bungalow, teachers and girls’ 
house, and a storeroom where the boys 
sleep. A dormitory is greatly needed for 
their accommodation. The schools num- 
ber 31. Rev. and Mrs. R. S. Wallis are 
carrying the work during the absence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Kurtz. 
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q It is Mr. Kurtz’s opinion that the ser- 
vice of Indian troops in France will result 
in good in many ways. The inroads on 
caste which have been found necessary and 
accepted as war measures; the broadening 
of the soldiers’ outlook through contact 
with European life and comradeship in the 
armies of the Allies; the reflex influence of 
having helped in the great cause of civili- 
zation and right— this will all make for 
good. There will be a greater spirit of 
independence, probably, and the native 
churches may desire more home rule, but 
this is not a bad thing for the Indians, and 
the missionaries will have to be patient 
and adjust themselves to some new con- 
ditions. The war has in this respect 
hastened greatly what would otherwise 
have taken a long period to bring about 
The war, too, disclosed the spy system 
which Germany had built up, and the 
capture of the agitators on the Pacific 
slope was an excellent antidote to the 
plots to foment unrest. We hope Mr. 
Kurtz will give Missions’ readers some of 
his impressions as to the effect of the war 
upon India’s people and future. 


4 There are at least seven stations in 


India, with good equipment, waiting for 
missionaries. There are bungalows for 
the missionaries, but no missionaries for 
the bungalows. Undermanned—that tells 
a pitiful story. The war should pro- 
vide a remedy in part for this condition 
of affairs, and this is where the recruiting 
work comes in that Dr. Padelford is 
directing. To turn the thoughts of the 
soldiers soon to be relieved from military 
service to a lifework in the ministry or the 
mission fields is most timely, and there 
should be a good list of recruits. The 
money to send them out? Well, that is 
one of the things that will be accomplished 
by the six million dollar campaign. It 
will take money to send the men and 
women. With the money in hand we 
surely will not have to wait long for can- 
didates. 

The war value of the Negro and Indian 
has been amply demonstrated and is being 
widely recognized. This value is fast 
emphasizing the peace value of the same 
races and is giving both of them a higher 
place in the estimation of the average 
citizen. 
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COAL AS IT IS CARRIED TO THE HOMES IN CHINA. WAITING TO BE WEIGHED BEFORE BEING 
STORED FOR THE WINTER 

















Nguchao, our Kuki evangelist who was the INDIAN NATIVES 
means of bringing the Kuki Raja of Shauguao 
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A CHAPTER FOR A NEW BOOK OF ACTS 
BY R. W. CLACK 


NE of our constituents in China has 

just been converted through one of 
the strangest experiences I have ever 
heard outside the Bible. Colonel Niu has 
been stationed at Paotingfu a long time. 
He was rather inclined to self-indulgence, 
has two wives, and was quite hostile to 
Christianity. He sent his ten-year-old son 
to the Association to study English, but 
had his Chinese tutor go along to see that 


he was not led astray by the secretaries. 
Last winter when the fighting broke out 
in Hunan between the North and the South, 
he was sent there with his regiment. In 
January he received a severe wound in the 
leg and was taken to the mission hospital 


at Yochow. The Northern troops were 
defeated in this battle, and the Southerners 
soon had the city almost surrounded. After 
several days there he dreamed one night 
that a man appeared to him and said: 
“TI am Jesus. I have come to tell you 
that unless you leave this place immedi- 
ately you cannot escape great harm.” 
When he awoke he was naturally greatly 
impressed by the dream, but said to him- 
self that Jesus was only a foreign super- 
stition anyway, so why should he be 
frightened by a dream? He fell asleep and 
dreamed the same dream again, and finally 
the third time, each dream seeming more 
vivid than the last. He was now thor- 
oughly convinced, and as soon as it was 
light he got up and made preparations to 
leave, though he was scarcely able to walk. 
The doctors and nurses tried to dissuade 
him. They pointed out that the country 
outside the city was swarming with South- 


ern soldiers who would kill him on sight, 
while in the hospital under the protection 
of both American and Red Cross flags, he 
would be perfectly safe, even if the city 
should be captured. However, he was 
firm, and hiring a cart, he drove out into 
the city, managed to evade the Southerners, 
and finally made his way across the Yangtze 
to Hankow. That very day the South- 
erners took Yochow by storm, and almost 
their first act was to force their way into 
all the hospitals in the city, and, in spite 
of Red Cross flags, to bayonet every 
wounded Northern soldier. Out of several 
thousand Colonel Niu alone escaped. 

He immediately sent word home that 
his son’s tutor was to take him to the 
Mission here and make arrangements for 
him to study the Bible and become a 
Christian. So they are now both regular 
attendants at church and Sunday school. 
The boy is, of course, rather young for a 
decision, but his old tutor seems to be a 
very sincere inquirer and has already ap- 
plied for baptism. 

As soon as I heard of this I wrote to the 
Hankow secretaries, and they lost no time 
in getting in touch with Colonel Niu. 
They say he is now very much burdened 
with the indifference and sins of his brother 
officers, and that he is seriously considering 
resigning his commission and giving his 
whole time to winning them and others to“ 
Christianity. ‘Truly God still works mira- 
cles as real as any in the past, and He must 
certainly have destined Niu Jung Ch’ing 
for some great work for the Kingdom. — 
Foreign Mail. 
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AT THE “ALL PERVADING-LOVE ” HOSPITAL 
BY FLORENCE E. GOOCH 


When a Christian pera 

))| urged her to take the little 

“AJ one to “The Foreigners’ 
Hospital,” she replied, indignantly: 

“What? Take my only child there? 
Every one says that the foreigners will 
take out her heart and gouge out her eyes 
to make their medicine! I will never go 
there! ” 

** All rumors, nothing but rumors,” said 
the neighbor. ‘“ Don’t you know that the 
hospital is called ‘The Hospital of All- 
pervading Love’? They have a clever 
English lady doctor, a matron, and 15 
Chinese nurses, and they all have loving 
hearts. If you take your little girl there, 
she will soon be quite well.” 

But the mother preferred to take her 
child to a native quack, who guaranteed 
to cure her on payment of an exorbitant 


sum. When his quackery proved to be 
unavailing, Chang Nai-nai, in desperation, 
came to the “ All-pervading Love Hos- 


pital.” Afraid to leave her child with the 
dreaded foreigners, she was allowed to 
remain in the ward day and night, ‘and to 
her great joy, she soon found that the child 
was recovering. 

While Chang Nai-nai thus lived in the 
hospital she not only noticed the methods 
of the doctor and nurses and the loving 
attention which they gave to all patients, 
but she was also present daily at morning 
and evening prayer, and listened to the 
simple expositions of the Scriptures and 
the clear Gospel teaching. ‘The Christian 
hymns attracted her, and she learned to 
repeat several before she left the hospital 
on the restoration of her little girl, When 
that day came, she felt sure that the Good 
Physician who had healed the child’s body 
was able also to cure her sin-sick soul, and 
‘she resolved to attend the “ Hall of Glad 
Tidings,” and to learn more of the “ Jesus 
doctrine.” 

After some time of instruction and pro- 
bation, she was baptized, and has ever 
since been a Christian — a very imperfect 


Christian, perhaps, according to European 
standards of conduct, but still a real Chris- 
tian in her strong belief and sincere worship. 
The child so cured and since educated in a 
Christian boarding-school hopes to return 
to the hospital next year to be trained as a 
nurse, 

Some months ago, when the leader of the 
class to which Chang Nai-nai belongs was 
leaving China on furlough, she brought a 
little farewell token, and said: 

“Little Elder Sister, I bring you this, 
not because it is pretty, and because I love 
you, but because it has a meaning.” 

The little gift was unwrapt from the 
scarlet tissue-paper, and glittered in the 
lamp light—a gilt ornament, a cross, 
hanging from the Chinese character “ Fuh.” 
“Do you see the meaning? ‘Fuh’ is 
‘Happiness.’ ‘Happiness through the 
Cross.’ Please take this to remember me, 
and remember that all my happiness has 
been through the Cross.” 

Chang Nai-nai had no merely formal 
belief in the Cross, for she spoke of Christ’s 
death on the Cross, using a quaint Chinese 
idiom, and saying, “‘ Jesus for us has on the 
Cross eaten so much bitterness that we 
might obtain happiness.” What a rebuke 
the little gift brought! ‘“‘ Jesus for me has 
eaten so much bitterness!” What have 
I done for Him? 

Chang Nai-nai knows not only the joy 
of salvation through the Cross, but the 
joy of bearing the Cross in witness and in 
persecution. She is a type of many 
Chinese women who would say to us, “ All 
our happiness has been through the Cross, 
Do you know what our lives have been? 
When we are born we are not wanted, for 
we are disappointed hopes, and not precious, 
as the boys are! A little later our feet are 
bound, and who shall express the suffering? 
When we are quite young we are betrothed 
to unknown husbands, and on our marriage 
we begin lives of drudgery and slavery in 
the cruel service of mothers-in-law! But 
your Christian religion tells us of Jesus, 
who loves even Chinese women. All our 
happiness has been through His Cross.” 
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“‘’M THE MAN THAT MADE THE HAMMOCK, FRINGE AND ALI ” 


The Story of Our Daily Vacation Bible School 


BY CHARLES B. STEPHENS, EUREKA, MONTANA 


RS is not a great city with 
swarms of boys and girls 
crowding the streets. It is 
@ eZ) but a village of twelve or 
PEAS) fifteen hundred people. It 
is just the ordinary rural town with such 
characteristics as are reflected in its setting 
in the frontier of the far Northwest. The 
life of the place centers in a large sawinill 
with its outlying series of logging camps. 
As fast as the forests are destroyed there 
follows the development of agricultural 
interests. 

During the school year the boys and girls 
are kept busy with the usual round of 
school duties. About the only contact 
that the most of them have with the church 
is at the Sunday-school hour on Sunday 
morning. Many of them do not have 
even that. In the vacation season, they 
are left, save for the few chores exacted of 
them according to the ordinary course of 
things, to their own devices. 

The Baptist church of the community 
is fairly typical of a village church in the 
West. Its equipment consists of the 
customary meeting room with its annex for 
prayer-meeting and primary purposes, no 
classrooms, etc.; just two big rooms. 


Along in midwinter of last year attention 
was called to the heavy claims of school 
and the superficial claims of the church 
upon the boys and girls during the major 
part of the year. The question was raised 
as to whether the church could not utilize 
the vacation season in an attempt to make 
a more adequate impression upon these 
little people. In considering the matter, 
the Daily Vacation Bible School was sug- 
gested as a suitable means to this end. 

But plain as was the opportunity and 
pressing the duty to undertake a more 
worthy work for the children, and unmis- 
takably fine the vacation school, the thing 
appeared, because of the apparent limita- 
tions in the matter of equipment, entirely 
out of the question. There was nobody 
save the pastor, whose hands were already 
full enough, who had ever seen the slightest 
D. V. B. S. work. In fact no such school 
had ever been undertaken by any church 
within the bounds of the whole state. 
The local teachers in the schools were not 
available, being engaged in their plans for 
summer study or vacations of various 
kinds. There were no suitable rooms in 
which to work. There was no piano. 
There was not even a cupboard in which to 
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keep supplies. Evidently the case was 
hopeless. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the manifest 
impossibility of attempting a vacation 
school, some felt the necessity of it so 
keenly that it was decided to go ahead 
with it anyhow, making the highest pos- 
sible use of those things that were within 
reach rather than expending such energy 
as there was in further magnifying those 
things which were lacking. 

When the people were really committed 
to the enterprise, every effort seemed to 
reveal some unexpected help in carrying 
it through. Correspondence finally se- 
cured a splendidly trained and equipped 
teacher to undertake the principalship of 
the school. Her home was at such a dis- 
tance that it was not possible to compen- 
sate her adequately and at the same time 
meet the heavy traveling expenses. But 
our unsurpassed mountains, which nobody 
had thought of including in our invoice of 
assets for a vacation school, offered her an 
inducement in the way of a vacation so 
that she was glad to offer her services on 
the basis simply of expenses paid. We dis- 
covered a pinao that we could use for the 
summer. We found that our Publication 
Society had issued a Manual compact 
with suggestions and material for the 
vacation Bible school. The Society, also, 
upon hearing what we were about and 
without waiting for us to ask it, forwarded 
a workers’ library of several volumes as a 
loan during the period of our school. We 
were able to secure among our people 
many volunteer workers to assist the 
principal. We learned that we could use 
a corner, or a porch, or even the great out- 
of-doors as a classroom. 

That is to say, the idea of the Daily 
Vacation Bible School is so elastic that it 
can be fitted into almost any sort of situa- 
tion. We planned our work to suit our 
peculiar needs, making such adjustments 
as our own conditions permitted and re- 
quired. 

It is impossible and needless to go into 
the details of our school. We took ac- 


count of the general principles and made 
use of the main outlines embodied in the 
Manual; putting emphasis upon Worship, 
the Bible, Music, Patriotism, Work, and 
Play. 
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As an example of the value of such a 
school for character building, I would 
sketch a concrete case from our own ex- 
perience. As one of the industrial under- 
takings of the school, a group of boys were 
put to the task of making hammocks; not 
play hammocks, but real, full-sized porch 
hammocks. This is no small enterprice. 
Therein lies its peculiar value. Results 
must be waited for; the thing must be 
seen through to the end. 

Of course, before it is done almost any 
boy gets tired and wishes that he had never 
started. So it was with our boys. But 
after a time the task began to grip them. 
Personality displayed itself. The indu.- 
trious began to see the end. The less in- 
dustrious began to lag behind. There is_ 
just about time enough in the six weeks 
term to complete the hammock.: So in 
order to get them all through it was neces- 
sary to exert pressure. The word went 
out that those who finished their hammocks 
by the time of the opening of the final 
program of the closing day should have 
their hammocks as their own, but those 
who were not through could not have them. 
This was a decided stimulus and the work 
progressed. Some of the boys were en- 
tirely through with their task with several 
days to spare, but some were fully occu- 
pied to the very end. The work as out- 
lined provided for a fringe on the hammock 
if the boys desired it, but it was not re- 
quired as a part of the task. Those who 
were through early naturally supplied the 
fringe. When the morning of the last day 
came, two or three of the boys had not com- 
pleted their work, and the teacher told 
them that they had better not undertake 
the fringe. But the last boy insisted upon 
sticking to it and using every minute of 
the day in order to get this fringe on. 
Every boy in that class got his hammock, 
and every hammock was complete with the 
fringe. 

One thing that appears important to 
emphasize in this sketch of our vacation 
school is the indirect results of it. You 
know that in many industrial enterprises 
the by-products come to be almost if not 
quite as important and profitable as the 
original and direct purposes of the under- 
taking. Just so it is in the Daily Vacation 
Bible School. There are by-products 
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MEN AND HAMMOCKS IN THE MAKING — EUREKA D. V. B. S. 


hardly;, less significant than the direct 
training of the boys and girls. 

For example, it would not be easy to find 
a better training class for the teachers and 
workers of a church than is offered in the 
practical conduct of this school. With us, 
this training was in itself fully worth the 
entire cost of the school. Another in- 
direct result of our school grew out of our 
plan for meeting the expense of it. This 
financial interest was borne by the Sunday 
school. It was thus a definite and appreci- 
able bit of missionary endeavor. The 
Sunday school made the community a 
present of the Vacation Bible School. 
Only one other of these by-products can 
be spoken of. This is the deepening of 
the sense of responsibility among the 
people of the church for the boys and girls. 
The way to stimulate an interest in a cause 
or a person is to do something for that 
cause or that person. When we began to 
do something large and fine for the boys 
and girls, we began to think of their welfare 
and of our responsibility for it. This 
thought, with us, took most practical form 
of expression. Before the school was over, 
mothers were heard several times to say, 
“We ought to keep that principal right 
here all of the time to help the children.” 
And as soon as the school closed definite 
arrangements were made employing her 
to give her whole time for a year. Much 
to the disappointment both of the church 
and to herself, home conditions developed 
that made it necessary for her to resign 





the position. A successor, however, has 
now been secured, and the people are com- 
mitted to the responsibility and the plan. 
One thing more, at least, you will want 
to know about this summer school of ours. 
You will want to know whether village 
children, especially those living in the 
midst of sublime mountains and lakes and 
mountain streams, would care anything 
about a Vacation Bible School. There is 
no better answer to your question, I pre- 
sume, than the attendance record. Even 
though we maintained age limits excluding 
many children who should have been 
present and who would have been present 
if we could have accepted them, and 
notwithstanding the fact that we at 
no time made the slightest effort to secure 
pupils, the attendance was all that we 
could possibly care for. Two months 
after the school closed, I went into the 
primary department of our Sunday school 
and asked the children what they thought 
of the Vacation Bible School. One little 
fellow who is ordinarily very slow in ex- 
pressing himself was on his feet instantly 
and exclaimed, “I wisht we could have 
another next year.” When asked if they 
all wanted a school next summer, the vote 
was so enthusiastic that there was for all 
of the toil and time and anxiety and money 
that the school cost abundant compensa- 
tion. And despite the fact that there has 
been practically no increase in equipment, 
no one questions whether it is possible for 
them to have their school next year. 
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Foreign Missions and the British Empire 


(From Illustrations from the Great War, by Moeran.) 







Zm January, 1915, a London 
j| daily paper printed a criti- 
cism on foreign missions, 
‘| which complained that money 
so) should go out of the country 
at this time “for the attempted and very 
problematical conversion of some far-off 
heathen.” 

Objectors to foreign missions and critics 
of their value and usefulness will always 
be found. It is well to know how to answer 
them. To reply on religious or spiritual 
grounds would not be accepted by such 
censors as reasonable or practical. So we 
will answer by pointing out the strength 
which accrues to the Empire when its 
heathen dependencies become Christian- 
ized. On purely national grounds and for 
patriotic reasons, the two following inci- 
dents ought to convince the gainsayers how 
great are the blessings which the country 
derives from successful missions to its 
heathen peoples. 

About the time when the above criticism 
was thus publicly made, H. M. Secretary 
of State for the Colonies accepted an offer 
of Fijian troops to serve in the war. Now 
the forefathers of these soldiers were 
cannibal savages. How is it that they 
have so risen in civilization as to be con- 
sidered fit to serve and fight side by side 
with British regiments? The answer is 
that, eighty years ago, the Wesleyan mis- 
sionaries gained a foothold in Fiji. Today 
there are no heathen to be found there. 
Just before Christmas, 1914, a thousand 
Bibles in their own language were sent out 
to them. Christian Missions have raised 
them, until they are worthy of taking an 
equal place with their fellow subjects in the 
defence of the British Empire. 

A few weeks later, an inspection of the 
Maori contingent was held at Avondale, 
New Zealand. The Evening Post of Welling- 
ton, in reporting this, says that a Maori 
(Mow-’ree) chief addressed the soldiers in 
these words: “ For the first time in the 
history of the Maori race, all tribes are 
united to fight together for the Empire. 
We have learned wisdom, and regret our 





former violence; and we are now at last 
united to fight for our white brethren. 
You soldiers, don’t forget that we all origi- 
nate from one common stock. We worship 
one God. Be truthful, be honorable. You 
carry the honor of the Maori race in your 
hands. Be brave; and remember the flag 
you will have flying over your tents. With 
reference to your religious beliefs, don’t 
forget that you aim for one Heaven. Fear 
God, read and study your Bibles, and may 
the British reign over us forever.” 


A British Official’s View of Missions 


Sir Arthur Lawley, British Governor in 
India, gives this testimony: 

After five years’ experience of this land, 
I am in a good position to judge of the 
forces which are at work in this country 
for good or for evil; and during these five 
years it has been borne in upon me, over 
and over again, how potent an engine for 
good is the missionary organization. And 
that, ladies and gentlemen, is a fact which 
is very widely recognized, and I think you 
would be surprised, some of you, if you 
knew how readily Hindus and others who 
profess belief in a faith other than our 
own, how readily and how gratefully they 
have often borne testimony to me— 
testimony almost invariably unsolicited — 
of the great work which has been done and 
which is being done by missionaries in this 
country. As Governor, I tell you, as I 
said just now, I have seen for myself what 
they are doing for the uplifting of human- 
ity here, and I am glad to take this op- 
portunity to express my great appreciation 
and my high admiration of the work which 
has been done by missionaries in this land. 


Woman’s Work in Translation 


Sometimes the wives of missionaries do 
the translating. Mrs. C. L. Whitman, of 
Donga, British West Africa, has rendered 
valuable service in translating Luke’s 
Gospel into Jukun, one of the tribal 
languages of their mission. 
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In Answer to Prayer 


Dr. Henderson tells of the way that 
site and school building came to us in 
Taunggyi in answer to prayer. It had 
been recognized that a school in Taunggyi 
was desirable. “ Meanwhile Buddhists 
had not been idle; a very active Buddhist 
propagandist among the Government clerks 
had determined to forestall us, had started 
a school, and just as we were able to open 
up here had secured registration from 
the Government and so seemed to block 
our way. God now appeared for our help. 
This clerk was promoted and left for 
another district and a fine Christian man 
took his place here. Lacking his support, 

the Buddhist school promptly died a 
‘ natural death, and the only thing that it 
had accomplished was to hold the school 
together for us until we were ready to 
start, when all the pupils came over at 
once to .us. School buildings were a 
problem. We started in a_ borrowed 
palace, and drifted about till we secured 
the house of the very man who had tried 
to block us. Numbers steadily grew and 
the problem of housing the school had 
become acute just as I returned this time. 
Shortly before this, one of our Christian 
men, while out shooting, had found an old 
unused Government bungalow falling to 
pieces and suggested’ that Miss Payne 
ask the Government for it. She did so 
and I received the official notice of its 
being given to us just after I arrived. 
I had a small amount of money for tem- 
porary buildings, and with this the bunga- 
low was moved in and repaired, doing for 
school house and chapel until we got our 
fine new school building, when the bunga- 
low by remodeling inside, became our 
pleasant and comfortable Mission house in 
which I am now writing. 

Our site came to us in much the same 
way. It is a beautiful site right in the 
center of the town, and when we first 
came, it was pointed out with the remark, 
“You cannot have that; it is reserved for 
a park.” While I was on furlough, 


however, it was secured for the building 
of a hotel. This project had, however, 
been given up, and just as I was ready to 
build the land was vacant and by sending 
in my application I secured one of the 
best sites for our purpose in town. 
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Checkmated! 

Mr. Robertson tells (in Foreign Mail) an 
interesting story of the encounter between 
Mr. Won Shih Ching of Changsha, the 
head of the Board of Foreign Affairs, and 
the foreign opium merchants. These latter 
persons seem as lawlessly impudent as their 
class usually is everywhere. 

“ At the height of the conflict between 
China and the opium merchants, the latter 
put up, apparently as a test case, an at- 
tractive opium-smoking establishment in 
Hangchow, and issued notice of an opening 
day, promising certificates of immunity 
against punishment from the Chinese gov- 
ernment to those who should smoke in the 
place. 

Mr. Won made careful investigation 
from the standpoint of international law 
and found just where he stood. He said 
nothing until the day of the opening of the 
opium house and then established a cordon 
of police around the building. No one was 
prevented from entering, but every Chi- 
nese who came away was arrested and sent 
to jail. 

Quickly business stopped and the man- 
ager of the place, in no polite language, de- 
manded an interview with Mr. Won. Mr. 
Won simply returned his card, saying that 
since it was a matter of business he should 
put it through the regular channel of his 
consul. Later there came a letter from the 
head of the firm in Shanghai to Mr. Won, 
making an apology for a junior member of 
the firm coming in such a way on such a 
matter, but ending with the suggestion 
that no more obstruction on the part of 
the Chinese government be offered, and 
with the threat that, in such an event, 
under treaty rights, they would establish 
opium houses in various of the principal 
ports and would protect them with the 
gunboats of the navies of the countries 
concerned. 

To this letter Mr. Won made no reply, 
but simply sent a quotation to the consuls- 
general of the countries involved asking if 
their navies were at the disposal of the 
opium merchants for such a purpose. The 
outcome of the boldness and impolitic 
action of these merchants and the astute- 
ness and firmness of Mr. Won made this 
one of the turning points in China’s opium 
battle.” 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF THE PYAPON (BURMA) MISSION 
BY REV. H. P. COCHRANE 


YAPON, a Burman town of 11,000 
population, is the official head- 
quarters of a large district in the Irrawaddy 
delta, midway between Rangoon and 
Bassein. Missionaries resident in Ran- 
goon made occasional tours in this territory 
long before any organized work was at- 
tempted. A few Christians were scattered 
here and there, but not enough to form a 
church. In 1904 Dr. McGuire applied 
for a Government grant of ten acres for a 
mission site in Pyapon. In 1906 a mission 
school was opened in a rented building, 
and in 1907 it was duly registered by the 
Government Education Department. At 
about the same time the grant of land was 
secured. During that year Dr. Tilbe took 
over charge, and erected a temporary 
building of bamboo-and-thatch to house 
the school on mission land. In 1911 bitter 
hostility developed among Buddhist lead- 
ers, and a rival school was opened, drawing 
many pupils from the mission school. 
Unless the tide could be turned the mission 
school would go under. The great need 
was a resident missionary to move among 
the people and gain their confidence. 

In January, 1912, during the visit of 
Dr. Barbour, the Foreign Secretary, Rev. 
and Mrs. H. P. Cochrane were transferred 
to open the new mission. The Maubin 
and Pyapon districts were cut off from the 
great Rangoon field, giving fully half a 
million Buddhists to the Pyapon mis- 
sionaries. ‘The Cochranes found a swampy 
mission site and a temporary building for 
the school, but for the missionaries no- 
where to lay their heads. A dilapidated 
building in town furnished shelter until a 
small house, to be used later by a native 
preacher, could be erected. This house, 
erected on piles in the vile smelling swamp, 
was the missionaries’ home for five months, 
when they moved into the permanent 
bungalow. 

The coming of a resident missionary and 
a change of policy that was more apparent 
than actual, led to recovery of lost ground 
and a flood-tide in our favor. By the 
second year the school enrollment had run 
up to 163, double its highest previous 


record, and Seventh Standard registration 
secured. Victory was ours! 

In the meantime a Burman church had 
been organized, a pastor called and or- 
dained. On the 14th of September, 1913, 
the Cochranes’ last Sunday in Pyapon 
before leaving for the home land, 17 were 
baptized, 13 of whom were from the school. 

Rev. and Mrs. F. H. Knollin immedi- 
ately took up residence in Pyapon, and 
remained until February, 1917. Evangel- 
istic work was vigorously pressed through- 
out the district. A teacher’s house was 
added to the plant. In February, 1917, ° 
the Knollins took their well-earned fur- 
lough. Mr. Cochrane, who had returned 
to Burma, was again designated to Pyapon. 
Finding the school still occupying the old 
dilapidated building, the oft-repeated ap- 
peal for an appropriation for a new build- 
ing for school and church was vehemently 
renewed. During the school-vacation a 
windstorm wrecked the decayed building, 
leaving us absolutely without shelter for 
our organized work. Both must find 
shelter in the mission bungalow. Mr. 
Cochrane, then alone, withdrew to a 
‘small corner.” Educational work must 
be carried on without interruption, or be 
lost to the mission for all time. In July, 
1917, an appropriation of $4,000 was 
cabled from Boston, the A. B. F. M. S. 
and W. B. F. M. S. combining, in a time 
of special financial difficulty, to meet this 
urgent need. At this writing (July, 1918) 
the rapidly growing school is in the fine 
new building. In the assembly room the 
church holds its meetings, greatly en- 
couraged by recent baptisms, seven of 
whom are from the Chinese community. 
In the mission bungalow “ everything is 
lovely,” Miss Stickney of Henzada having 
become Mrs. Cochrane of Pyapon. Team 
work, by the Master’s blessing, is bringing 
good results. The swampy mission site 
has been reclaimed with river silt, largely 
at Government expense. Three of the 
five Burman churches in this field now have 
ordained pastors. This, in brief, is the 
record of the youngest of all our Burman 
mission stations. 
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The Brahmaputra River is navigable from its mouth to Upper Assam. 


BRAHMAPUTRA RIVER STEAMERS 


In peace times a large 


flotilla of shallow-draft steamers is maintained on the river, which afford comfortable and fairly swift 
service between Calcutta and Assam Valley towns. The lower deck holds large quantities of rice, 
tea and other commodities. The upper deck is given over to passenger traffic, the forward half 
having a number of very comfortable rooms for first-class passengers and a large dining saloon, and 


the after deck being left open as third-class accommodation. 


River travel is very cheap, and its 


coolness brings great refreshment after the heat of the plains. 


OOK 


JUST TO REMIND YOU OF THE NEEDS OF THE 
MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES BENEFIT BOARD 


WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING 


The Southern Baptist Convention ap- 
portioned for their first year among the 
. churches last May an amount for this cause 
double the amount apportioned in the 
Northern Convention. Meanwhile the 
Presbyterians -have already a fund of 
$7,500,000, the Episcopalians $8,500,000 
and the Methodists more than $12,000,000. 
The fund of the Benefit Board is one mil- 
lion and a quarter. 

We can do at least as well as others. 


LETTERS FROM BENEFICIARIES 


“The check came last Saturday and this old 
world began to grow brighter at once. We had 
begun to think that we should have to battle 
with winter storms and winter worry but your 
grant has nerved us up and put cheer into our 
hearts. I know the younger brethren would 
feel paid for their offerings for this cause if they 
could know what a load your grant lifts from 
our minds and how much brighter this help 
makes this old world.” 


“T find myself in spite of the most strict 
economy in great need of help to procure the 
necessities of life. We have only one dime left. 


We have no flour and are in need of clothing for 
the approaching winter. What can we do?” 
(This man literally was wounded in the service. 
He has lost one arm and his remaining arm is 
crippled by rheumatism. He has tried to eke 
out a living by selling soap, etc., since after 
forty-six years of active service in the pastorate, 
he is no longer able to serve.) 


‘TI am writing to inform you that the Provost 
of the University of states that he has 
received an offer from a penniless old minister 
to sell his body to the medical school for dis- 
secting purposes if he can only receive some im- 
mediate aid. Can the Benefit Board do any- 
thing for this pitiful case? ” 


“TI was the first minister to come into this 
section of our country. I crossed the plains in 
1864. There was not a house within a dis- 
tance of fifty-two miles, though settlers were 
taking up land. The first building they erected 
was a dance hall and the first sermon I preached 
was in that same hall on the Sunday before 
Christmas Day in 1864. This is said to have 
been the first sermon preached within the present 
state of —————._I was a missionary in the 
territory before it was organized as a state. I 
was ordained sixty-eight years ago last Easter. 
I am now ninety-two years of age. Am I en- 
titled to a grant?” (The denomination an- 
swers through the Benefit Board.) 
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A Page About and For Workers 


Baptist Women’s Activities in Los Angeles 


To be a woman and a member of the 
First Baptist Church of Los Angeles is to 
inherit the earth, or so it seems to the 
onlooker as well as to themselves, for to 
be busy is to be happy, and there is such 
opportunity for work. One of the very 
best events took place at the church on 
Feb. 7th, the regular All Day Meeting of 
the Circles. ‘The program began promptly 
at 10 A. M., and included the rendition 
of a “Welcome song” by the Ladies 
Quartette, the author being Miss Merrick, 
a member. Dr. James A. Francis gave 
an interesting address on what the Women 
of the Countries did during the War, 
pronouncing a fine eulogy on them and 
their effectiveness and foretelling a broader 
scope for their future. Many of the 
members of the various circles took active 
part in the program. Feb. 18th proved 
another good day, the members of Circle 
Four gathering at the home of Mrs. C. 
M. McLeod for a pleasant and profitable 
afternoon. Mrs. Archibald, who served 
as missionary in India for 40 years, gave 
a talk on the needs of women in that 
“far country” that thrilled the hearts 
of all with the call to arms in rescue of 
such victims. Dr. Francis added his 
quota of interest. 


Banquet of Allois W. W. G. 


Miss Helen Hunt, formerly Associate 
Foreign Secretary of our Woman’s Board 
at Boston but who is now en route as a 
missionary to Burma, was the dinner guest, 
on the evening of Feb. 18th, of the Allois 
W. W. G.’s of the First Church, Los 
Angeles. Chapters from other churches 
had been invited and there was a fine 
representation present. Covers were laid 
for 153 and the tables were glowing with 
centerpieces of sunshine flowers and crepe 
decorations in the same color, with a tonal 
bit of black spelling the word “‘ BURMA ” 
on the yellow background. Officers, Coun- 
sellors of the Guild, and the other guests 
‘were seated at a large round table in the 
center and the other tables flanked this, 
each radiating good fellowship and cheer. 


The mothers were also present, making a 
splendid service-plea as they served the 
company of young people. The Guild 
President, Miss Oldham, introduced Miss 
Hunt, who gave an inspiring address on 
her work and aims. She was followed by 
Dr. Francis in an exhortation along mis- 
sionary lines with a special plea to each 
individual to become “women worth 
while with a real mission.” — EF. M. T. 


‘* Not more than one-third of our church 
members contribute to our campaigns. 
The object of this Victory Drive is to 
bring the sense of individual responsi- 
bility to our church-goers.” 


RECONSTRUCTION 
BY ALICE MAUDE CARVELL 


Man schemes, and works, and undertakes 
To reconstruct a damaged world; 

He furthermore the promise makes 
That freedom’s flag shall be unfurled. 


“Freedom for what? ” the thinkers say; 
“Freedom to please ourselves,” reply 
The heedless multitude at play, — 
“ Let none to us our rights deny! ” 


And while the worldling’s shallow mirth 
*Mid banquet revels has its way; 

Or e’en the man of better worth 
Is scheming to reform his day, 


Comes there a voice Divine and clear, 

*Mid strife of tongue, ’mid song and mirth, 
* Behold the Judge-of-all is near! 

He comes to reconstruct the earth. 


But only by the reverent ear, 
That voice Divine is heard today: 
Need we again the Heaven-taught seer, 
To point us to the narrow way. 


O people of this favored land! 
So greatly kept! So richly blest! 


. When will you learn, and understand, 


The value of the Heavenly test? 


Weighed in the balance is thy soul, 
Behold the writing on the wall! 

If thou wouldst reach the Heavenly goal, 
Down on thy face before Him fall. 


*Mid party strife and shallow mirth, 

A challenge sounds o’er land and sea, 
“* T come to reconstruct the earth, 

Lift up your heads, and follow Me.” 


Teignmouth, S. Devon. 
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“THE JOY OF THE LORD IS THEIR STRENGTH” 





This is a very remarkable Picture. It represents twenty-two 
humble Christian women. Every one of them is seventy years 
old orover. ‘They walked an average distance of twenty-five miles 
to attend the Annual Conference of the Mission held in Weihsien, 
China. The tags they wear so proudly are their delegates badges 
which entitle them to a seat at the meetings of the Conference. 

Would these be members in good and regular standing in our 
Baptist Churches, or are they only benighted “rice Christians”? 
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‘‘The church will manifest the whole power of Christ only when it embraces 
all mankind; here and now it reflects His spitit only when it is wholly missionary. 
Christendom will be complete only when it is in all the world, it as is now truly Chris- 
tian only so far as it is concerned for bringing the world into the kingdom of God.” 








A Chinese Educator’s Test of Christianity 


Dr. Chang Po Ling, one of North China’s 
foremost educators and a member of the 
board of directors of the Tientsin Associa- 
tion, was invited by Pastor Wang to speak 
in the Chinese Christian Church two weeks 
ago. He addressed himself mainly to the 
large number of young men who throughout 
the year had been coming into the church, 
and especially to those who had just signi- 
fied their intention to follow Christ. He 
said: ‘The final test of the truth and 
value of our religion is whether or not it 
drives us to activity in service for others. 
The Bible is filled with statements which 
show this to be the case. Christ says, 
‘Ye are the salt of the earth.’ What 
value is salt if it remains to itself? Did 
you ever hear of a hungry man asking for 
pure salt? No, salt becomes of value only 
as it mingles with the rest of the food and 
seasons it. Exactly so, Christians living 
to themselves are of little value, but min- 
gling with men and influencing them, Chris- 
tians become of as great value to the world 
as salt is to food. Christ says, ‘ Ye are 
the light of the world.’ But what value is 
light if it is shut up to itself? In itself it is 
valueless. It becomes of value only as it 
lights the objects about it. Christ com- 
pared us to leaven. Is leaven of any 
value except as it works in the lump in 
which it is placed? It is valueless itself as 
a food. Christ relates, too, the parable of 
the talents,— how the talent is taken 
away from the inactive man and given 
to the active one who has gained ten 
talents. In the face of these facts are you 
young men going to do as some Christians 
do, accept Christ and become a member of 
the church, and then fold your hands and 
do nothing more, feeling that you have 
done all that is required of you? If you 
do you will miss the main teaching of the 
Christian religion as I have found it in the 
Bible.” — Foreign Mail. 





Unto the Least of These 


One morning I had to decide whether 
refuge in the mission station should be 
given to a runaway slave girl, and whether 
she should be accepted in the boarding- 
school. She was from a neighboring vil- 
lage and sought protection against her 
owners, who she feared would soon appear. 
She had been on the station a few minutes 
only when they came—three men and 
some women and children. As slavery is 
prohibited by the state, their request that 
the girl be returned to them was not com- 
plied with, and to prevent them from taking 
her by violence Mrs. Ostrom sent for Mr. 
Rodgers and Mr. Marsh. When they saw 
that arguing availed nothing, they finally | 
left. 

The girl’s own story was sad, but one 
very common in Congo. Upon her father’s 
death, when she was only a baby, she and 
her mother had been sold into slavery. 
The mother had managed to run away 
after a little while, and so the girl was 
alone in bondage, to live a life of drudgery 
and abuse. She has never since heard 
of her mother and does not know whether 
she is living. She has changed owners 
so often that she does not know how many 
she has had. Her short life had been a 
continuation of abuse and cruelty. But 
one day she had heard about the mission, 
and that others who had been in circum- 
stances similar to hers had found there a 
place of refuge. Could she also get pro- 
tection there; could there be an end to her 
misery? From that day hope was kindled 
in her heart, and she had ever since been 
watching and waiting her chance. This 
Sunday she had been sent on an errand to 
Ntondo. This was her opportunity, and 
she did not let it slip. — Hjalmar Ostrom. 


‘** Let every morning seem to say, 
There’s something happy on the way 
And God sends love to you.” 

—Henry Van Dyke. 
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THE EXPERIENCES OF A WALKING DELEGATE 


BY JULIA S. ST. JOHN, BAPTIST COLLEGE, RANGOON 


ZAIHE practice of the College 
| faculty in attending as many 
of the annual church associa- 





FFA} one; good for constituency 
in helping them to realize their responsi- 
bility for a Christian College; good espe- 
cially for the teacher delegate who is sure 
to get a new insight into the environment 
of his pupils. Some of the associations 
most needing representation are too far 
away to be reached in the short time the 
busy professor can be absent from classes. 
Such was the case this year with the 
Loikaw Association. Being just a pro- 
fessor’s wife, I was able to plan for my less 
arduous classroom work and come eight 
days’ journey from home. What a dis- 
tance to go for Association, do some of 
you say, who have “done Vermont and 
several states with me in that time!” It 
really is not far. It just seems so when 
you are a walking delegate. Leaving the 
railroad at Toungoo, where I joined Mr. 
and Mrs. Heptonstall (who are in charge 
of the Toungoo, Taunggyi, Loikaw, and 
Mongnai fields), we did about fifteen miles 
daily of climbing and unclimbing those 
grand old hills of Karenni. 

It wasn’t wise to let ourselves think we 
were tired at that, for footsore and dusty 
though we might be, our advent into the 
village with our “ carriers,” bringing on 
their backs the necessary food, bedding, 
and clothes, was known to the inhabitants 
thereof, and they assembled forthwith 
(even the mosquitoes and other insects) 
to the chapel in order to get as good a view 
as possible before we disappeared behind 
that foreign curtain where the camp cot 
and our other belongings were almost 
hidden from the sight of the most vigilant 


watcher. Sometimes the chapel building 
had rafters strong enough to venture up 
to the roof where an excellent view could 
be had without disturbing us. Sometimes 
they waited for us to wash up and “ eat 
rice” before they brought their ailing 
ones to be doctored with foreign medicine. 
That time was sure to come, even though 
postponed until we were packing up at 
daybreak for an early start. 

They do not require a private room for 
diagnosis. Mrs. Heptonstall’s practised 
eye often detected such maladies as “ en- 
larged spleen ” before the patient reached 
the medicine case. If one was painted 
with iodine others would insist upon having 
the same treatment, whether they needed 
itor not. They were quite willing to pay 
for the medicine. One man wakened us 
near midnight to bring four cents which 
he did not have with him at the time of 
treatment. If they did not have the cash 
they would leave two or three eggs in 
payment, which we might find just as we 
were packed up and had no place to put 
them. 

They were hospitable and brought rice, 
chickens and eggs for us. Sometimes one 
of the black village pigs was sacrificed to 
make a good curry for us and our men 
who carried goods. 

As we passed through these mountain 
villages we were impressed with the dif- 
ficulties of earning a living. The steep 
wooded hillsides demand very much labor 
to yield a year’s crop of rice. The water 
is often so far away that it is used most 
sparingly. The women and men wear a 
dark homespun cloth that does not require 
washing according to their notion. Clean- 
liness is not the fashion but was very 
refreshing to us as often seen in the teach- 
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It is only through the mis- 


ers’ home. 
sionary’s influence that boys from such 
homes find their way to college and semi- 
nary. It is always a most telling thing for 
the whole village when one educated, 
Christian young man returns home as the 


teacher or preacher. He often does the 
work of both. As we entered one village 
chapel I said, “‘'There is a good teacher 
here.” It was clean and decorated with 
home pictures illustrating subjects taught; 
neatly written signs, forbidding spitting 
on the floor (a very difficult order to obey 
where there was a wooden floor with no 
cracks to accommodate the beetle-nut 
chewers) were hung about. 

The journey kept me alert noting the 
variety of Karens. Our carriers were 
sturdy, stout men from the Breck country; 
their language and dress quite unlike 
either the Padaungs, Yinbaws or Red 
Karens who were all represented at the 
Association. Our last day’s march before 
reaching the Association was long and 
difficult, but we were rewarded by seeing 
splendid specimens of the far-famed “long- 
necked ” Padaung Karen women. Their 
love of ornaments leads them to be always 
decorated. Mothers begin early to cul- 
tivate this taste in their daughters. Heavy 
brass wire is wound about the neck of the 
little girl, as much as can be put on at a 
time until, when she becomes a young lady, 
she finds her neck long enough to hold a 
huge bright brass collar with a large bulg- 
ing ornament at the back which is slipped 
in front at sleeping time. On top of this, 
silver chains strung with rupees are often 
worn. They do their hair up high on the 
head and stick in silver ornaments. Broad 
bands of the same brass wire are worn on 
the legs above and below the knee. Even 
though so disfigured with ornaments they 
are sometimes quite queenly in appearance. 
They never have to be urged to hold their 
heads up. They could not stoop if they 
would. One such bedecked matron was 
working in a field as we approached and 
smiled on us from a distance. Others 
were carrying water up the steep hillsides 
in buckets made from the hollow bamboo 
limbs. 

An early morning march brought us to 
our destination before nine. We found 
Mrs. Johnson on the spot with arrange- 
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ments for our comfort. She had come 
only three days’ journey and her bread was 
not half so dry as ours. This place of 
meeting was a village of small resources, 
but it had planned generously for its 
seven hundred visitors. A small bamboo 
house had been put up for our camp. A 
large “maudab” with its thatch roof 
and bamboo sides suggested the play 
houses of my childhood days, only on a 
very large scale. Straw covered the 
ground and provided reserved seats for 
everybody. A very imposing platform 
furnished a place for the speakers and 
dignatories to sit. There was no need for 
a choir loft as the music was furnished by 
local choirs from various villages, who sat 
in groups on the ground of the large audi- 
torium. The singing was a popular fea- 
ture of the program, and delighted all. 
Their only musical instruments were 
flutes made from bamboo reeds, on which 
they performed most skilfully. 

So eager was the audience to hear some 
gramaphone records about which they 
had been told, that two schoolboys walked 
fifty miles, leaving about dark to be back 
next day, promising to bring a part of the 
machine which had been left behind in 
packing up for Association. 

The program was rendered mostly in 
the Padaung Karen dialect, which was 
more common to all than any other. 
Those of us who spoke in Sgaw Karen or 
Burmese were understood by some, but 
had to be interpreted to be sure of reach- 
ing all. It was easy to detect the Padaung 
Christian women in the audience, for even 


‘ though they had discarded the cruel 


ornaments of their clan, they had longer 
necks and a more queenly bearing than 
others. A good number of non-Christians 
came with the Christians and sat through 
most of the sessions. The delight of all 
in hearing the machine that could “ sing ” 
and “ talk ” quite repaid the boys for their 
fifty-mile walk over the hills. 

The details of the meetings were ad- 
mirably carried out by Mrs. Johnson, 
who scarcely took time for her meals, so 
eager was she to make a correct record of 
the offerings from the churches and to keep 
in closest touch with the leaders of the 
nineteen churches of her field. It was a 
sorrow to her that her appropriations 
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would not permit her to open up work in 
villages where calls have never been so 
urgent as now. I was encouraged to see 
the four boys from our association whom 
I had watched through their normal train- 
ing course in our school, so active and 
capable as leaders in the Association. 
Three of them are efficient teachers in the 
Loikaw School and one who failed to pass 
his final examination has an excellent 
spirit, and is Mrs. Johnson’s right-hand 
man in helping to care for the sick and in 
all forms of religious work. He has 
learned to cook in the absence of Mrs. 
Johnson’s Indian cook, and is not too 
proud to serve her in this humbler sphere. 
He smiled as he brought the belated chicken 
gravy just before we had finished dinner, 
saying, “Here is the chicken juice.” 
This was when he was learning. Now he 
knows just when to bring the gravy. 

As I traveled back to Loikaw with Mrs. 
Johnson, stopping for several days to 
visit villages needing counsel and en- 
couragement, I learned how dear this work 
is to her heart. These people who per- 
secuted her father when he first brought 
the gospel to them, and drove him from 
their villages, are now turning to her and 
that same gospel message with loving 
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devotion. I felt sorry for one young man 
who, although denied any education 
outside the small village school, had been 
pastor for a year, and feeling his need of 
further edutation was longing to go to 
the Seminary next year. When Mrs. 
Johnson told him that she and the church 
felt that it was his duty to stay on as he 
was, he wept tears of disappointment, but 
braced up and promised to go cheerfully 
on. My stay in Loikaw showed me the 
splendid work Mrs. Johnson is doing 
single-handed and alone so far as mis- 
sionary associates are concerned. In lov- 
ing loyalty to the Master who saw fit to 
call her husband from her side, she gives 
her whole strength to His service. Not 
only is she a spiritual mother to a large 
group of school boys and girls, a coun- 
sellor and doctor to the Christians in the 
villages, but she finds time to befriend the 
people of the town, be they Karens, Bur- 
mans, Indian or Chinese. Many of them 
flock to the mission house when they are 
ill and willingly pay for the good medicine 
she deals out to them. 

They are just as well satisfied as if Dr. 
Johnson himself prescribed for them. In 
turn they honor her and gladly show her 
any courtesies they are able to. 














A CHAPEL CONGREGATION IN A KAREN VILLAGE 
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GOD’S OWNERSHIP DECLARED: A RESPONSIVE 
' READING 


oi: 16) day is thine, the night also is thine; thou hast prepared the light and the sun. 
1 

The heavens are thine, the earth also 1s thine; as for the world and the fulness thereof, thou hast 
founded them. (Psa. 89 

Who giveth food to ‘all flesh. (Psa. 136 : 25.) 

The heaven and the heaven of heavens is the Lord’s thy God, the earth also, with all that therein is. 
(Deut. 10 : 14.) 

For the pillars of the earth are the Lord’s, and he hath set the world upon them. (1 Sam. 2 : 6.) 

Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and the power, and the glory, and the victory, and the majesty; for 
all that is 1n the heaven and in the earth is thine; thine 1s the kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalted as 
the head above all. (1 Chr. 29 : 11.) 

Both riches and honour come of thee, and thou reignest over all; and in thine hand is power and 
might; and in thine hand it is to make great, and to give strength unto all. (1 Chr. 29:12.) 

In whose hand is the soul of every living thing, and the breath of all mankind. (Job 12 : 10.) 

Whatsoever is under the whole heaven is mine. (Job 41 : 11.) 

oa =i.) 


(Isa. 


The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; the world, and they that dwell therein. 

Every beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hills, (Psa. 50: 10. 

In his hand are the deep places of the earth; the strength of the hills ts his, also. (Psa. 95 : 4.) 

The sea is his, and he made it, and his hands formed the dry land. (Psa. 95:5.) 

The God of the whole earth shall he be called. (Isa. 54 : 5.) 

I have made the earth, the man and the beast that are upon the ground; by my great power and 
by my outstretched arm, and have given it unto whom it seemed meet unto me. (Jer. 27 : 5.) 

The silver is mine, and the gold is mine, saith the Lord of hosts. (Hag. 2 : 8.) 

Z — time Jesus answered and said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven andearth. (Matt. 
i} :25, 

God that made the world and all things therein, seeing that he is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands. (Acts 17 : 24.) 

And he blessed him and said, Blessed be ‘Abram of God, Most High, possessor of heaven and 
earth. (Gen. 14: 19.) 
If I were hungry, I would not tell thee; for the world is mine, and the fulness thereof. (Psa. 1:10.) 

Lest thou say in thy heart, My power and the might of my hand hath gotten me this wealth. 
a te Ta) remember Jehovah thy God, for it is he that giveth thee power to get wealth. (Deut. 

:17 and 18. 
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THE LEAGUE OF INTERCESSORS 





Prayer of Thanksgiving 
LMIGHTY God, whose compas- 


sions fail not, and whose loving 
kindness reacheth unto the world’s end; 
We give Thee humble thanks for all the 
great things Thou hast done and art doing 
for the children of men; for the opening 
of heathen lands to the light of Thy truth; 
for making paths in the deep waters and 
highways in the desert; for knitting 
nation to nation in the bonds of fellowship; 
and for the planting of Thy Church in all 
the earth. O merciful Father, in whom 
the whole family is named, fill full our 
hearts with grateful love for this Thy 
goodness, granting us grace henceforth 
to serve Thee better and more perfectly 
to know Thee; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. AMEN. 


For This We Pray 


“Grant that we may know Thy will, 
and by keeping it increase our light; must 
there needs be darkness, grant to us that 
what we cannot see we may be content to 
trust Thee for.” 


“May we have such faith as will feel 
Thee in the dark and walk calmly through 
the storm. We would learn when we are 
weary and fretful or tempted and dis- 
couraged to be still, and know that thou 
art God. May we cease our struggling 
and worrying, and let thee have thy way 
with us, until around our restlessness flows 
Thy rest. But may such rest renew our 


vigor that we may fight the good fight of 
faith and win the victory, through Jesus 
Christ our_Lord.” 
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“O Lord, this is all our desire, to walk 
the path of life that thou hast appointed 
for us even as Jesus our Lord would walk 
along it, in steadfastness of strength, in 
meekness of spirit, in gentleness of love. 
All we have is thine, do thou with us as 
seems best to thy divine will. Let not 
_ the cares or desires of this life press on us 
too heavily, but lighten our burdens that 
we may follow thee in quietness, filled 
with thankfulness for thy mercy.” 

What has made Christianity an un- 
shakeable power in this world is that 
somehow or other the life of love is the 
best and highest life we can know, and 
that anyone who has ever, even for a 
moment, known what it is to lose himself 
in others is doing what God does eternally. 
—Nettleship. 


There are some prayers which are fol- 
lowed by a Divine silence because we are 
not yet ripe for what we have asked; there 
are others which are so followed because 
we are ripe for more. We do not always 
know the full strength of ourown capacity, 
we have to be prepared for receiving 
greater blessings than we ever dreamed of. 
We come to the door of the sepulchre and 
beg with tears the dead body of Jesus. 
We are answered by silence because we 
are to get something better. — George 
Matheson. 


“ God’s will is like a cliff of stone, 
My will is like the sea; 
Each murmuring thought is only thrown 
Tenderly back to me. 


“* God’s will and mine are one this day, 
And evermore shall be; 
There is a calm is life’s tossed bay, 
And the waves sleep quietly.” 


“Prayer is intermingling our life with 
God’s life. Prayer is the conscious pres- 
ence of God.” — Lyman Abbott. 


O dull of heart! Enclosed doth lie 
In each “‘ Come, Lord!” a “ Here am I!” 
Thy love, Thy longing, are not thine, 
Reflections of a Love Divine. 
Thy very prayer to thee was given, 
Itself a messenger of heaven. 

— R.C. Trench. 


To be made with Thee one Spirit 

Is the boon that I lingering ask; 

To have no bar twixt my soul and Thine, 
My voice to echo Thy will Divine, 


To be ready for any task. 
— Lucy Larcom. 
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Lord, keep us through the common days, 
The level stretches, white with dust, 
When thought is tired, and hands upraise 
Their burden feebly, since they must. 

In days of slowly fretting care 

Then most we need the strength of prayer. 


We Must Get Christ’s Point of View 


The work of carrying the Gospel to the 
non-Christian world has never made as 
universal and as strong an appeal as has 
the task of feeding the starving or caring 
for the wounded in battle. Granted that 
the saving of the soul is far and away more 
important than physical ministry, the fact 
remains that ten people will help to feed 
the hungry where one will try to lead a 
soul to God. 

The disposition to undertake a physical 
in preference to a spiritual ministry is not 
inexplicable. We can see a diseased body 
but we can not see a sick soul. One can 
visualize the wounded soldier lying in the 
hospital and needing care more easily than 
the spiritual necessities of some one in 
China. It is easier to knit socks or to give 
five dollars to the Red Cross than to under- 
take the task of leading a friend to Christ. 

We must learn to look below the physical 
need. Wounds and hunger and homeless- 
ness are less significant than greed and 
hate and lust. Jesus healed the lepers 
but his great mission was to the souls of 
men. We need to get His point of view 
and to share more largely in His passion 
for redemption. Then foreign missions 
and home missions and personal work for 
the unsaved will take their rightful place 
in our hearts as the Christian’s supreme 
obligation. — Dr. L. A. Crandall, in North 
Star Baptist. 


“ Just For Today” 


** Almighty God, who dost never change, 
grant that from thy unchangeableness 
may come our fixedness. May we abide 
with quiet confidence in thy loving care, 
leaving to thee the things that are too 
high for us, and the wisdom that is too deep 
for us, and looking forward patiently, 
blessing thee that thou grantest us light 
enough for our day’s work, hope enough 
for our night of darkness, light enough for 
love.” 
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The Rainbow Campaign 

The Campaign for recruits approved 
by the Federation January 14 began in 
Philadelphia, January 22. Posters and 
Rainbow leaflets were still in the printer’s 
hand but the proofs were shown and the 
program given as planned. ‘Two hundred 
invited guests met in the Friends’ Club- 
house. Dr. Everett of the Medical School 
presided. The four-minute women in- 
cluded Dr. Potter of the Medical School, 
Miss Rachel Lowry, Miss Pancoast and 
others. Philadelphia is continuing with 
a series of Rainbow meetings. 

Washington, D. C., held a Rainbow 
meeting, January 27, and secured an 
attendance of three hundred. Mrs. Mc- 
Dowell, Mrs. Radcliffe, Miss Burrell and 
Mrs. McGrew were delightful as four- 
minute women. Mrs. Montgomery pre- 
sented the recruit Call of the World Today. 
Mrs. Peabody acted as recruiting officer, 
speaking on the Call of the King, and 
presented posters and dedication cards. 
Volunteers have followed, and pledges of 
money as well as life are coming in to the 
Boards. 

DeLand, Fla., held the next Rainbow 
meeting in the lovely home of Mrs. Theo. 
Page. Among the invited guests was a 
large group of college girls. One result 
was the formation of four study classes, 
The Dean of the college, with Mrs. Page, 
will lead these classes. 

Chicago, with wonderful enterprise and 
the fine organization of the Middle West, 
responded to the call of Mrs. Steele, Pres- 
ident of the Federation, and gathered a 
group of two hundred and fifty professional 
women, February 21. Plans are under 
way to place the posters and leaflets in 
hospitals and colleges. Instead of the 
four-minute talks, brief addresses were 
given by Dr. Tucker of China, Miss 
Laughlin of New York, and Mrs. Silver- 
thorn of Chicago. 

We hastened from Chicago to Pitts- 
burgh for Saturday evening, February 22. 
Here also were two hundred and fifty 
professional women at a dinner in the 
beautiful Y. W. C. A. building. Among 
the four-minute women were Mrs. Camp- 
bell, Mrs. Isaacs, and Miss Kinear. Mrs. 
Porter, Chairman of the Rainbow Com- 
mittee of Forty, had planned also a great 


mass meeting for Sunday afternoon. One 
of the leading physicians of Pittsburgh 
has presented her resignation to the hos- 
pital where she is serving and will sail for 
China in September. The Committee 
of Forty will plan at once for at least ten 
more Rainbow meetings in Western Penn- 
sylvania. 

Buffalo held the sixth Rainbow meeting, 
February 25, excelling all in numbers. 
Forty patronesses provided cafeteria sup- 
per for five hundred young women who 
were personally invited. 

Worcester planned for Rainbow No. 7, 
on March 6, and Boston followed March 
7, with the eighth. 

The meetings held thus far have been 
far beyond our expectations. Many young 
women are inquiring about our foreign 
mission work and we may expect decisions. 
The work of the local committees is worthy 
of highest praise. Posters, Plans, and 
Rainbow leaflets are on sale at all Woman’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions. “ Help make 
a Rainbow.” 


The Baptist Girls of Washington 


Mrs. Abby Gunn Baker sent a descrip- 
tion of the Rainbow Division meeting 
in Washington, too late unfortunately for 
use. Of the meeting of the Baptist girls 
she says: “ Under the leadership of Miss 
Burrall, who is in charge of the W. W. G. 
work in the District of Columbia, 560 
Baptist girls of the District gathered at a 
Rainbow Division banquet. It was ‘ just 
impossible’ to gather more than a hundred 
girls for missionary interests, so we gath- 
ered nearly 600. It was ‘ absolutely im- 
possible’ to serve a banquet to that 
number in any church available, so the 
ladies of Immanuel Baptist Church did it 
magnificently. A feature of the program 
was the roll-call of the World Wide Guilds 
and Young Ladies’ Auxiliaries. Twenty- 
eight groups responded with waving 
banners and a variety of yells, songs, 
slogans, and Scripture verses. Mrs. Mont- 
gomery and Mrs. Peabody presented the 
great plan, and joyously and earnestly 
the Baptist girls took up the challenge. 
Over a hundred girls signed the tithing 
pledge and will be faithful stewards of all 
that God gives them.” 
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Red Cross Needs in China 


How ready our women have been to 
respond to the Red Cross needs in the 
army and navy. Surely our Christian 
women will not be less ready to heed the 
calls for similar work — we might call it 
White Cross work—in our hospitals in 
foreign lands. All kinds of supplies are 
needed by these missionary hospitals, 
which are scattered all over the Orient — 
all with fewer doctors than they need and 
hard up for medical and surgical supplies. 
War prices have affected these countries, 
and the doctors, overworked, find it al- 
most impossible to get time to prepare 
bandages and dressings. 

Some months ago Dr. Mackenzie of 
Kinhwa, East China, sent a tragic appeal 
for help, and in his acknowledgment he 
says: ‘‘I want to let the people know of 
the safe arrival of the packages sent. I 
enclose a short note which should be 
printed in Missions. ‘“ Thirty-four par- 
cels-post packages arrived in a case boxed 
by Mr. Stafford and these contained all 
the way from 5 to 100 or more bandages. 
I do not want the people to think this 
means for them to quit sending, for these 
are but a drop in the bucket. 


“There was not a single bandage in the 
hospital yesterday morning and the nurses 
came to me for some. I had just decided 
to go out and buy some cloth at the very 
high prices we have to pay here when the 
boatman came with the news that the case 
sent by Mr. Stafford was at the wharf, so 
I sent for it and we have now enough for 
a week or two, with care. I am cutting 
the wide widths in halves and reducing 
the length and re-rolling the longer ones, 
so as to make them go further. 

“T am deeply grateful to the dear 
friends for their ready response to the 
appeal. Some of the letters I have re- 
ceived from many of these friends have 
given me a great comfort and inspiration. 
I know that the loyal Baptist women of 
America would not let our work suffer 
when they know how to help us, but I am 
pleased beyond all expectation at the re- 
sponse. 

‘* Bandages have come from almost every 
state in the North and West and Missions 
must have a wide circulation! Some sent 
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packages the VERY NEXT pDAy after they 
received Missions. 

“Most of the packages came in good 
condition, but it would be well for those 
sending to wrap and baste cheese cloth 
or other cloth around the package before 
wrapping in paper. The address should 
be written on strong paper and sewed onto 
the cloth, as well as put on the paper 
wrapper, of course. Yours gratefully, 

C. F. Mackenzie.” 


The New Text-Book Ready 


The Central Committee on the United 
Study of Foreign Missions is happy to 
announce that their text-book, ‘‘ The 
Crusade of Compassion for the Healing 
of the Nations,” a study of medical mis- 
sions for women and children, was issued 
March Ist. The subject is deeply in- 
teresting. 


A Letter from Sona Bata 
“THANK YOU ALL!” 


A letter from Mrs. Frederickson is 
always welcome, and sure to be interesting. 
The work which she is accomplishing in 
Congo-land would tax the strength and 
be beyond the skill of three ordinary 
women. God bless our Greatheart! She 
writes: 

We all thank you and friends ever so 
much for those fifteen lovely double 
blankets for the girls in the Pickford 
Dormitory! 

Mrs. Moody, who has been given charge 
of the girls and is teaching in school, has 
helped them to cut the blankets in two 
and hem them. They are the best covers 
they ever had. I am afraid many a boy 
when he sees them feels that to be a boy 
is not always a great thing. School is in 
full swing with over 70 children. 

Will you kindly say thanks for different 
articles sent by Mrs. G. Sexton, San 
Franisco. Also, a parcel with needles, 
pads, threads, buttons and rubber from 
A. L. Quick. From Miss Ida Van Lone, 
Gloversville, N. Y., a parcel with towels, 
etc., for my dispensary. 

Eight babies with bad burns have come 
and are healed by Ambrine or by my 
emergency remedy, camphor, olive oil 
and candle. No wrinkled skin or bad 
marks left. 
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New Kindergartens in Tokyo 


You can generally reach the Japanese 
home through the child. Many cases are 
on record where entire families have be- 
come Christian through service which 
missionaries have rendered to the children. 

Two kindergartens in Tokyo maintained 
by the Woman’s Society are homeless. 
Effective work of permanent value is most 
difficult. Properly housed in light, airy, 
and comfortable buildings, such kinder- 
gartens could render a tremendous ser- 
vice in bringing mothers and whole fam- 
ilies into the Christian church. 


a 


Heroism 


JENNIE L. CODY — YACHOWFU, WEST CHINA 
APRIL 16, 1877— FEBRUARY 22, 1919 


“Cody died twenty-second.” ‘This is what 
the cable said. Terse, abrupt and brutally 
unsympathetic is the message. With no de- 
tails, no warning, the words burn themselves 
into the consciousness of family and friends at 
home with an unwavering certainty that they 
aretrue. If Jennie Cody is dead, there are some 
things, however, in spite of the brevity of the 
message, that are known to her family and to 
the Woman’s Society, of which she has been for 
ten years such a worthy and faithful representa- 
tive. In that distant city of West China, near 
the border line of the mysterious land of Thibet, 
Jennie Cody lived for her faith. Every day 
she lived out all the truth that she dreamed. 

Amid the civil war in that restless section of 
China, with robbers and uncontrolled mobs 
about her, deprived for months at a time of con- 
tact with the outside world and of many of the 
necessities of life, often in great loneliness, she 
lived, every day, for the faith that was in her, 
for which, at last, she gave her life for China. 

We do not know yet how Jennie Cody died. 
“Then we'll talk of the life she lived,” for of 
that we are certain; certain that as a true soldier 
she endured hard work, heavy responsibilities, 
danger and loneliness for the sake of a great 
ideal; certain that a girls’ school in Yachow to- 
day mourns the loss of its friend and guide; 
certain that there are Chinese women whose 
hearts overflow with gratitude for the one who 
brought to them the redeeming love of Jesus 
Christ; Chinese women, many of whom in the 
isolated villages about Yachow will wait in 
vain for her to come to bring to their thirsty 
souls more of the liberating knowledge of a 
World Saviour. 

We are also sure that in death, as in life, Jennie 
Cody was triumphant; that she went unafraid 
and unabashed to meet her Lord; that she died 
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with a prayer on her lips that someone would 
“‘ carry on” in her place; that when she entered 
the brightness of her Eternal Home she heard 
the words, “ Well done— enter thou into Thy 
Master’s Joy.” 


A Letter from Mary I. Jones, of Huchow 


The many who gave for the big postage- 
stamp shower will be interested in extracts 
from a letter written by Miss Jones before 
she had time to learn of the result of the 
‘“‘ shower.” The school is prospering and 
growing in popularity, numbers and use- 
fulness: 


You ask me to tell you what folks are 
saying about the school. Here are some 
of the things being said: David Yui, 
General Secretary for the Y. M. C. A. in 
China, sent his commendation for our 
prospectus, “to show you my deep ap- 
preciation of your noble efforts to bring 
education to our women and girls.” 
Another writes: ‘‘ I am sure your school is 
going to do wonders for the Chinese 
women.” Miss H., writing her godspeed, 
says: “I shall be especially interested in 
knowing how your children’s department 
works out.” (THis department has sur- 
prised our optimistic friends.) Miss W., 
an editor in Shanghai, writes: “My 
Chinese helpers are enthusiastic over the 
prospectus of your school, but I don’t 
believe you can get the children to sleep 
separately from their mothers.” (We do, 
though.) Mr. B., Y. M. C. A. Secretary, 
says: ‘“The school will help meet a most 
important need. If similar schools could 
be multiplied and carried forward suc- 
cessfully much ought to be accomplished 
in the creation of happier and better homes. 
And what need is greater in this much- 
familied but after all really homeless land?” 


I sent the prospectus to distinguished 
Chinese for criticism. ‘This is the reply 
of Mr. F., an editor and graduate of a great 
American university: “I am impressed 
with the practical common sense that 
characterizes your work. I feel that you 
have thought through the problem of 
adapting your work to the special needs of 
the women whom you serve.” Another, a 
prominent woman, writes: “As I read 
your course of study for the women in 
Huchow my heart kept singing for joy.” 
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Now for something of the day our women 
gave a demonstration of what they had 
been taught in the Home Economics class. 
We sent our invitations three days in ad- 
vance, and 300 very representative women 
of the town came out, giving close atten- 
tion as our nine women demonstrated and 
explained for about two hours many of the 
secrets of proper cooking, getting up the 
right sort of meals, and giving the babies 
right physical care. The women did 
themselves proud, and established the 
fact of our existence and worth to many 
women that day. They did look nice, 
too, in their uniforms. Our school~colors 
are gold and lilac. Rich and poor look 
alike when we go to church or have any 
public performance. (That is a lesson in 
democracy to be envied.) 

Miss Jones says further that she talked 
on two Sunday afternoons on pictures and 
their influence in the home. The cigarette 
and other lurid posters decorate many 
walls but do anything but cultivate taste 
for the beautiful or inspire lofty thoughts. 
Positively evil pictures are common also. 
After showing the women some cheap 
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The Possibilities of a New Year 


With this month of April a new year 
opens to the Baptists of the North, and 
such a year as has never before arisen 
since the Baptist churches of this country 
united themselves together to form a 
denomination for the support of their first 
missionary to the heathen. Never before 
have Christian people so clearly seen that 
the safety and happiness of the world 
depend upon obedience to Christ’s two 
great commandments of love to God and 
to humanity. The need of the whole 
world for Christ’s teachings stands out as 
never before. Allied to that is a growing 
consciousness of the basis upon which 
Christ judges of those who call themselves 
his followers. It has been an easy and a 
comfortable thing to believe that the 
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prints of real art, several asked her to buy 
prints for them, and their ready apprecia- 
tion of the good was most encouraging. 
So often one after another said, “ We 
don’t have such pictures in China,” or 
“You never saw a home like that in 
China,” or “We Chinese never honor 
women that way.” (Here is a chance to 
help by putting some good but inexpensive 
pictures in Chinese homes. One is the 
leaven.) 

The children’s department remains the 
magnet. How often we wish, says Miss 
Jones, “ that those who give and sacrifice 
to make this work possible could visit us 
here. We are grateful to our Heavenly 
Father, grateful to you on the Board and 
to the constituency who give us this place 
and opportunity of service. We need 
your prayers, very definite, earnest prayer 
for all this work. Especially pray that 
the teachers and myself may bé united in 
Christ, true and strong examples of the 
Christian virtues we are holding up to these 
women as the ideals for them. We want 
to be wholly His that they may become 
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question of our allegiance to Jesus Christ 
was largely one of intellectual belief. If 
our theology was correct we could rest 
assured. Suddenly we have seen men, 
young men, boys, of all shades of religious 
belief, sacrificing comfort, safety, life 
itself for God and humanity. We are 
reminded of Christ’s own words, ‘* Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.” Then his 
other words come to us, “ If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself and 
take up his cross and follow me.” Yes, 
one of the things which the war has done 
for us is to give us a new test of our alle- 
giance to Christ, or rather to take us back 
from. the intellectual tests fixed by the 
early church fathers to Christ’s own test 
of unselfish service to the world. With 
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this test ever before us we shall not fail 
in meeting our part of the great oppor- 
tunities that are open to the Christian 
church now, in the new oneness of the 
world, and in its new consciousness that 
it needs those things which Christian love 
alone can supply. 


WOMAN’S PART IN THE REALIZATION 


What can women do to help on the great 
Christian renaissance which ought to rise 
out of the awful sacrifices of the war? 
As time goes on probably new forms of 
service will present themselves and new 
ways of doing accustomed things. Let us 
not fear to meet such if they come. The 
spirit of our time is cooperation, union of 
effort for efficiency’s sake. The size of 
the problems which we must solve drive 
us to Christian unity. Only as we draw 
our forces together can we have victory. 

But not only are some new things 
needed. We need also to do better the 
things we have always done. There must 
be a new intelligence concerning religion, 
a true education in religious living. 
Women can help to secure it. There 
must be a new spirit of service in our 
churches. Women can help to develop it. 
There must be a new zeal in missions. 
Women can help to bring it about. 


ASSOCIATIONAL BASKET MEETINGS 


In connection with the work of our own 
Society let me speak of just one thing 
which may be new to some. ‘The pleasant 
months of spring and early summer are 
just before us. Suppose that during them 
the women of every Association should 
meet together for an all-day meeting, with 
basket luncheon, to discuss the needs of 
our great work, the best way of interesting 
women, men, young people and children 
in missions. If your Association is not 
organized, send to the Chicago head- 
quarters, 1433 Stevens Building, 16 N. 
Wabash Ave., for the suggested method 
and form an organization. Send for the 
Standard of Excellence for an association 
which the two Women’s Mission Societies, 
Home and Foreign, have united in forming. 
Test the efficiency of your association by 
it, and set for yourselves the advance to 


be made this year of 1919-20. In this 
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connection read again the account of last 
year’s annual meeting of the Philadelphia 
Association as published in March Mis- 
SIONS, in this department. 

Remember that the associational organ- 
ization is the keystone of our entire mis- 
sionary structure. If that is strong and 
virile the whole work will be good. A 
democracy grows from the bottom up. 
An autocracy reaches from the top down. 
Remember always that our Baptist or- 
ganization is a democracy, and can be 
only as strong at the top as the local 
churches and the associations make it. 
Therefore put great emphasis upon the 
association. It can stimulate its own 
churches and help them to a higher level. 
If all the associations in a state are strong, 
how gloriously strong the State will be! 
When all the states have reached a full 
development, think what a power for 
righteousness our Northern Baptist Con- 
vention will become! 

As your share toward this great end 
bring your. Association up to its highest 
efficiency in all lines. Hold your basket 
meeting. Give all day to an unhurried, 
prayerful consideration of your own needs, 
and of the world needs. Let your hearts 
be strengthened by companionship and 
community of interest. See to it that at 
least one woman from your Association 
attends your District Annual meeting, 
and brings to you its inspiration. Have 
the Jubilee organization of your District 
reported, and begin to carry its plans out 
through your own churches. Learn def- 
initely what is your part of the missionary 
budgets for the coming year, and make 
your plans for definite prayer and definite 
work that they may be fully raised. 
Don’t forget that one-fourth should be 
paid in on the 30th of June, Sept., and 
Dec. each, and the budget completed by 
the 3lst of March. 

For fresh news from your foreign mis- 
sionaries, write to your association secre- 
tary, or your district foreign vice-president. 
For any other help or suggestions, write to 
Miss Eleanor Mare, at the Chicago Head- 
quarters. Advertise the meeting widely 
by bright, attractive notices sent to each 
church and published in the denomina- 
tional and local press. Pray earnestly 
for success and you will have it. 
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“ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT” 


ESPECIALLY COMMENDED 


Alt oriental peoples are eager to learn 

English. It is one of the most popu- 
lar branches in mission schools; in fact 
many pupils consent to come to a Christian 
school in the beginning only because they 
are sure of getting good instruction in 
English there. Some of the results are 
funny. Miss Zimmerman sends us a 
composition written by one of her girls. 
She had given the class a paragraph from 
Charles Reade describing the effect on a 
rough group of English miners when they 
heard the lark sing in far away Australia. 
The class were asked with this as a model 
to write a paragraph about a Chinese man 
in America. Considering that the girl was 
writing in a strange and difficult language, 
I think she did pretty well. I wonder if 
our Chinese sounds any better to them. 
Here follow the paragraphs: 


THE ENGLISH LARK 


“Near the gold mines of Australia, by a 
little squatter’s house that was thatched 
and whitewashed in English fashion, a 
group of rough English miners had come 
together to listen in that far-away country 
to the singing of the English lark. 

Like most singers, he kept them waiting 
a bit. But at last, just at noon, when the 
mistress of the house had warranted him 
to sing, the little feathered exile began as 
it were to tune his pipes. The savage men 
gathered around the cage that moment, 
and amidst a dead stillness the bird uttered 
some very uncertain chirps, but after a 
while he seemed to revive his memories and 
call his ancient cadences back to him one 
by one. And then the same sun that had 
warmed his little heart at home came 
glowing down on him here, and he gave 
music back for it more and more, till at 
last amidst breathless silence and glisten- 
ing eyes of the rough diggers hanging on 
his voice, outburst in that distant land his 
English song. 

It swelled his little throat and gushed 
from him with thrilling force and plenty, 
and every time he checked his song to 
think of its theme, the green meadows, the 
quiet, stealing streams, the clover he first 
soared from, and the spring he sang so 
well, a loud sigh from many a rough bosom, 
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many a wild and wicked heart, told how 
tight the listeners had held their breath 
to hear him; and when he swelled with 
song again, and poured forth with all his 
soul the green meadows, the quiet brooks, 
the honey clover, and the English spring, 
the rugged mouths opened and so stayed, 
and the shaggy lips trembled, and more 
than one tear trickled from fierce un- 
bridled hearts down bronzed and rugged 
cheeks. Sweet Home!— Charles Reade. 


A CHINESE ADAPTATION 


In College of New York, there were 
many Chinese students dressed in Chinese 
fashion and had come together, to worship 
in a large squatter’s church in that far 
away country to the chapter of Chinese. 

When the time was up the leader began 
to talk. The people gathered full of the 
vapor and midst a dead stillness the loqua- 
cious uttered some very loving things, till 
at last amidst breathless silence and glisten- 
ing eyes of the rough people hanging on his 
speaking out burst in that distant land his 
Chinese talking. 

The gentleman talked with all his force 
and penty and ability and every time he 
checked his talking to think of his theme, 
the day and night, the Chinese dresses, 
the small feet, the Chinese schools and 
houses and the rice fields, the boats and 
pagoda, the great wall, the covered chair 
with pole, he spoke so well that made the 
rough bosom to think of his sweet home and 
loving native land, and the listeners had 
held their breath to hear him, then the 
rugged mouths opened and so stayed and 
the shaggy lips trembled and their tears 
trickled and unbridled hearts down bronzed 
and rugged cheeks. Sweet Home! 

When Mr. John Tsai of these Chinese 
had finished this meeting, he began to 
hardly study and to save the money and 
had homesick and hoping to come back 
home to help his native land and his 
friends. 


In both China and Japan the pupils of 
certain grades are taught English, and this, 
together with the return of so many of the 
young people of these countries from 
American schools and colleges, is making 
possible a broader acquaintance with the 
best English literature. 
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A BUNCH OF BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


BY HELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY 


HERE is no excuse these days for a church 
that is not educating its people in Mis- 
sionary matters. There is an actual embar- 
rassment of good material pouring from the 
press. 
‘ Haven’t any money?” 
There are a dozen ways of getting it. 
them honest, most of them practicable. 
1. Ask for a dime offering from every member 
of the missionary society. To be used to pur- 
chase books. 
2. Ask for a postage stamp from every man, 
woman and child in the church. 
3. Get some prosperous person to give some 
books. 
4. Collect paper, rubber, rags, old iron and 
sell it. 
5. Ask each farmer to bring a peck of pota- 
toes, or each woman an egg, and sell these. 
6. Some other better way you can think of, 
but 
GET BOOKS FOR MISSIONS CIRCULATED 


All of 


- Here are a few that just came to hand which 
you can order through the literature department. 

Do you want to know about the daily life 
among Latin American peoples; to get ac- 
quainted with everyday folk like Encarnacion, 
Dominga, Bautista; to follow their joys and 
sorrows, then read the true stories of life in a 
South American Republic called, “'The Least 
of These,” written by Maude Newell Williams 
and published by Revell at $1.25. The illus- 
trations and the text alike are vivid, stirring, 
illuminating. 

Many remember the wonderful story of 
Pastor Hsi published about twenty years ago. 
A continuation of the story in the work carried 
on at Hwochow, still fragrant with the memory 
and influence of that remarkable man, has just 
been published by Miss Mildred Cable of the 
Inland China Mission under the title “ The 
Fulfilment of a Dream.” The dream is a dream 
of Pastor Hsi’s. The story has an artless sin- 
cerity like that of the gospels. It is not 
“‘ preachy ” or “ pious,” but radiates spiritual 
power. Here are missionaries struggling against 
the naked realities of spiritual evil as were the 
apostles; wrestling not against flesh and blood 
but against the spiritual hosts of wickedness 
entrenched in high places. This quietly written 
simple story brings into close contact with the 
rising church of Christ in the great land of 
China. 

Many temperance workers have longed for a 
book that would deal with the work done by 
Christian missionaries in the interests of 'Tem- 
Here is the book. It is written by 


perance. 





Mary J. Campbell, a missionary of the United 
Presbyterian Church, working in India, in the 
Punjab. The book is entitled, “The Power- 
House at Pathankot; and has as its sub-title, 
“* What Some Girls of India Wrought by Prayer.” 
The book is not only a stimulus to faith and 
prayer but to action as it recounts the story of 
the marvellous results God has wrought through 
lives yielded to Him. The results of Miss 
Campbell’s faith-filled efforts in the cause of 
Temperance came to the attention of the gov- 
ernment and won for her the “ Kaiser-i-hind ” 
medal. United Presbyterian Board; $1. 


The war, which has stimulated thought in so 
many directions, has quickened the missionary 
impulse to a remarkable degree. One of the 
evidences of this is found in the quality of the 
books put forth by the various Missionary 
bodies. The Student Volunteer Movement has 
published a study book entitled, “‘ The Call of a 
World Task in War Time,” by J. Lovell Murray. 
The book sounds like a trumpet call—a great 
voice, arresting, awakening. 

The book is sold at the usual Study Class 
prices, 40 cents in paper, 60 cents in cloth. 


We all love fiction; so a good Missionary love 
story is sure of a welcome. Mary C. Holmes, 
whose former story, “ Who Follows in His 
Train,” was so favorably received, has done an 
even better piece of work in her latest book, 
“Who Follows in Their Train” (Revell). 
Here is the story of a college girl whose re- 
sponses to the call of God takes her to far away 
Persia, and in the end brings the man she loves 
into real and not nominal discipleship to Jesus 
Christ. The war and famine relief add thrills 
a plenty to the tale. 

India’s fascination never lessens. The more 
we read about her the more we desire to know. 
The Abingdon Press has just issued a book of 
short stories entitled, “India Beloved of Heaven” 
($1.). The stories are not fiction but true 
transcripts of Indian life written down by 
missionaries who know and love India. The 
stories are of uneven literary excellence but are 
all of them strong and vital. ‘“ When Outcasts 
Dream,” “ With the Gods in Muttra,” “In 
His Blindness,” ‘The Lawyer Preacher,” 
“When the Gods are Dying,” are stories that 
are of remarkable power and beauty. It is safe 
to say that no one will need to be urged to read 
these living and dramatic records of things as 
they are in India. Faith and hope and love all 
rise stronger from the reading. 

Any of these books may be ordered thru the 
Literature Department of the Society, Stevens 
Bldg., 16 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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THE WORLD WIDE GUILD | 


CONDUCTED BY ALMA J. NOBLE, 200 BRYANT ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 





ENLISTMENT 


As you hear the word “ Enlist ” do you 
not see at once flaming colored posters: — 
Americans in hot pursuit of the enemy, a 
wounded boy being tenderly cared for by 
a Red Cross nurse, or a stalwart young 
citizen stripping off his coat and saying, 
“Tell that to the Marines” ? These and 
countless others come to our minds, and 

‘all with the words emblazoned upon them 
“Enlist! Enlist now! Enlist for your 
Country’s sake, for your Flag’s sake.” 

As you stood watching thousands of 
patriotic people marching up Fifth Avenue, 
Mothers and Civil War veterans, boys in 
khaki who had faced Death in the trenches 
‘somewhere in France,” men from the 
Orient, and stolid Indians, young school- 
girls and even little yellow-haired children, 
all marching under the glorious Stars and 
Stripes, how proud you felt and your heart 
thrilled with the thought: “If I could 
only enlist.” How loudly you heard the 
call “ Enlist! Enlist now! Enlist for your 
Flag, for your Country.” 

Girls! A call comes again, clearer and 
more imperative each time. It is Christ’s 
call, for enlistment in a world-wide Cam- 
paign, a Campaign of Love, not hatred, 
of Peace, not War. He asks you to march 
under His flag, a beautiful flag of Stars and 
Stripes, Stripes of Service and Stars of 
Blessing. He says to each one of us: — 
“My child, Enlist now! Enlist for the 
World’s sake. Enlist for My sake.” 

Lucie C. Pratt, 
N. Y. Dist. Sec. for W. W. G. 


The Heart of Our Work 


A large Sunday-school class of girls gave 
last year five hundred dollars to missions. 
They quite astonished themselves and the 
Sunday school and were so happy over the 
great work they were doing! 

Then 73 of them became tithers. And, 
oh, the change in their attitude toward last 


year’s record. Their average salary is 
$100 per month. Their tenth gave $730 
each month to the Lord. What a difference 
between our standard and God’s! It is 
hard to live in Washington just now on 
$100 a month, and nearly all of these girls 
are helping with family support, so this 
means real sacrifice to them all. But how 
they enjoy their tithing! “I feel so free,” 
says one. “I never was so happy in my 
life,” exclaims another. ‘‘ Why didn’t I 
do it before? ” chimes in a third. 

That’s it. Why didn’t we do it before? 
World Wide Guilders, are you worth while 
girls? Which is your guild doing, — 
figuring how much you can spare after 
you have attended to all your own needs, 
or paying first the tithe and then using 
the nine-tenths that is really yours? Do 
you give the Lord “ first fruits” or the 
tag ends? Here’s the biggest, hardest, 
most gloriously joyous task that ever 
could come to you! 

All you need is one enthusiastic tither 
in each guild who will see to this at once, 
who will pray thankfully and joyously that 
every guild girl may fulfil the law of the 
tithe and who will have the three G’s, — 
“Grace, Grit, and Gumption,” — to carry 
it out. God supplies the Grace gloriously 
and bountifully to all who will use it. You 
need only to be always on hand with the 
Grit and the Gumption. Will you do it 
now,—today? ‘There are four things to 
do. 

Write for pledge slips and helps to the 
B. Y. P. U. A. headquarters. They give 
an initialed, engraved, bronze medal to 
every tither who enrolls. 

Begin to pray and to talk. 

Write a post-card to Miss Noble, saying 
that you have answered the call and are 
the tithing enthusiast for your guild, and 
telling her the number of tithers you have 
now. 

On June Ist, write her another card 

















telling the number of new tithers. Totals 
and news items will be published from time 
to time, with recognition of all guilds 
making exceptional records. 

Read the third chapter of Malachi, and 
go ahead joyously. You have all the 
promises of our Saviour to uphold you. 
You have the gracious Holy Spirit to guide 
you. Go at it with all the vim and en- 
thusiasm you possess. The Lord’s busi- 
ness requires haste. Women and children 
are dying by hundreds today without hope. 
Your tithe would have made the world over 
for them. 

Jess1E BurrALt, 
W. W. G. for District of Columbia 


A Clean Sheet 


April first! Last year’s books are 
closed. Did your Chapter do its full 
share and a little extra? I wish at the 
very beginning of this missionary fiscal 
year, every one of our 3,000 Chapters 
might make a “ Drive for Tithers.” Read 
Miss Burrall’s article. “ The Heart of Our 
Work,” and then try it out in your Chap- 
ter. Think of the new schools, and hos- 
pitals, and day nurseries, and doctors, 
teachers, nurses, and business women we 

"might add to our present missionary force 
if each one of us 30,000 W. W. G. girls 
were tithers! Think what even one dollar 
extra apiece would mean — $30,000 ! ! 

e * * * 

Eastern New York had a great con- 
ference at the Central Church, New York 
City, February sixth, with 300 girls 
present. An informal leaders’ conference 
preceded the supper, and the special guests 
were Mrs. Westfall, Mrs. Pinkham, Mrs. 
Farmer and Miss Noble. Much credit is 
due Mrs. St. John and Mrs. Pratt for. the 
planning which resulted in such an inspir- 
ing meeting. 

* * * 

Plan to send at least one delegate to 
your annual district meeting. It pays! 
She will come home full of ideas and en- 
thusiasm. 
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Colorado Field Glimpses 
Chapter 648 of the Judson Memorial 


church, Denver, is teeming with interest 
and good-natured rivalry. Three months 
ago active membership was evenly divided 
and a captain appointed for each side, 
designated as the Blue and the Gold. 
Points were given as follows: 


New member................ 2 points 
Getting an inactive member 

back again.. 12 ¢ points 
Visitors. . : oe % point 
All members on time. Bape eee 1 point 
All members late............ % point 


Results of the contest are worth while 
— 10 new members added, and 10 inactive 
members are now active. The “Gold” 
side lost to the “ Blue ” and on Valentine’s 
day they gave a banquet with between 40 
and 50 present. Why not try a similar 
contest in your chapter? It pays. 

So far as records go, Colorado is the 
second state (R. I. stands first) to form a 
W.W. G. Advisory Board or Council. Such 
Councils are of great help to the State Sec.- 
Director in developing Guild interests 
throughout the state. The Colorado 
Council will include an Industrial chairman, 
who will seek to systematize and push the 
work meetings of the various chapters. 
Still another young woman will gather 
together and formulate unique and helpful 
suggestions for rally banquets, regular 
programs and missionary entertainments. 
A state Executive Council has a twofold 
result—a larger group trained and re- 
sponsible— unity among .the girls of the 
State. 

Colorado chapters give their Foreign 
Mission money toward the support of 
Miss Evans and Miss Stevenson, and in 
Home Missions to Miss Fewell among the 
Pinto Indians. As a special gift to the 
Indian mission, the girls have sent 48 
kindergarten chairs and 7 large ones, at a 
total cost of $53. That these chairs were 
much appreciated is shown by the fol- 
lowing letters written by the Pinto chil- 
dren. 
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LETTERS FROM PINTO CHILDREN 


Fatton Inp1an ScHoou 
May 10, 1918. 


My Dear FRIEnp: 


I will tell you a story about chairs. When we 
go to church we sit in little chairs. You sent 
us those little chairs, and every Sunday the 
little chairs alway be full. Miss Fewel and 
Miss Bingham tell us stories about God and 
Jesus and tell us how to be good boys and girls. 
We love those chairs and we say thank you for 
sending those chairs. I am glad that somebody 
tell us about God. 

From Your Friend, 
LoarineE WILLIAMS. 


Fatton, Nev. 


May 10, 1918. 
My Dear FRienp: 


We go to church every sunday. We set in 
the little chair. I like the chair some time The 
children are so much that the chair are not 
enough for all the children. 

The little chair are brown. The boys and 
girls like the chair. 

I say thank you for the chairs. 


Your friend, 
Davis Hicks. 


HHA AAA AAA AA AAA NARA IEE 
CHILDREN’S WORLD CRUSADE 

HARA A AAA AAA AAA AREA 

THANK YOU, SECRETARY-DIREC- 
TORS, FOR SENDING YOUR ANNUAL 
REPORTS OFF SO PROMPTLY LAST 
WEEK. 


Clippings from State Secretary-Directors’ 
Letters 


“My cards and blanks for the Annual 
Reports came last night. They are now 
all ready to remail with a personal letter to 
each Association Secretary-Director. 


“Since I reached home, between two 
and three this afternoon, I have had a nice 
restful time here in my room doing things 
for the Children’s World Crusade. Twenty- 
one letters have been written, and several 
things straightened out. 


** My, I love the work, and wish I had 
heaps more time to give to it. The more 
I do, the more interesting it becomes.” 


“This is a beautiful work, and I just 
love it. My own Crusaders had a fine 


meeting a week ago. I had never asked 
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them to pray before, but at the close of 
the meeting, I suggested that we have a 
few sentence prayers. Some of them 
thought they couldn’t do it, but I told - 
them they could. I wish you could have 
heard them! First one boy prayed for 
the Missionaries, and then they prayed 
for the children who do not know about 
Jesus, for our Church and Sunday school, 
and for their Leader.” 


* Another Church organized last Sun- 
day afternoon with thirteen children and 
they were all most enthusiastic. They - 
would like to meet every week. My little 
cousin Florence is the Secretary, but her 
sister Dorothy says she is ‘just plain 
somebody .? I am so glad to have these 
children in the society.” 

““T was asked to present the Children’s 
World Crusade at the State Convention 
last week. In speaking of the work with 
the Jewel Band babies and their mothers, 
I introduced a little feature that was so 
effective and well received that I want to 
pass it on. 

“T had the darlingest baby you ever 
saw in a wonderfully pretty pink canopied 
crib, and the recitation ‘‘ For My Baby’s 
Sake” given by a trained reader to soft 
musical accompaniment. Just as she took 
the baby in her arms and held him, a sweet 
singer rose at the piano and, without a 
moment’s break, sang the last verse and 
chorus of ‘World Children for Jesus.’ 
It was just beautiful.” 


“Enclosed is the application for our 
Heralds. You see, I am taking a dose of 
my own medicine. 

““T have appointed a week from Sunday- 
as a Day of Prayer for the Children’s World 
Crusade in this State, and have sent word 
to all my Leaders asking them to conse- 
crate that day to our work.” 


When States have as Secretary-Directors 
young women with enthusiasm and in- 
terest and faith such as these letters be- 
speak, it is easy to understand why the 
C. W. C. is strong in those States. Two 
of these States reached their goal for 1919 
in February. 


any Hid 
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OF COURSE THE CHILDREN’S WORLD CRUSADE TAKES IN JAPAN 











THIS IS A KINDERGARTEN GRADUATING CLASS AT THE BAPTIST TABERNACLE IN TOKYO 
TEACHERS IN THE REAR WITH MRS. AXLING 





YUCK THE PRESIDENT 


















Somewhere in this broad land there is a boy — or girl? — preparing for the presidency in 1960. Is 
he East of the Mississippi or West; on the crowded East side of New York or the open plains of 
Montana; in the mines of Pennsylvania or the lumber camps of Oregon; in the slums of Chicago or 
the orange groves of California? 


Nobody knows. 
So there is nothing for us to do but to see that in every section of our country and among every 


class of people influences are so strongly Christian that that boy or girl will be laid hold of for God. 
Thousands, who are not the President, will be the backbone of the Baptist Churches as Pastors, 
Deacons, Trustees and “‘ Prominent Laymen.” Is it in line with modern ideas of efficiency to wait 


until 1960 to inform them about the great Missionary purpose of God? 
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WHEN THE BOYS COME HOME 


BY THEODORE GERALD SOARES 


ANY people are expecting the re- 
turning soldiers to work wonderful 
transformations in our. American life. 
They are to put an end to our unfortunate 
and inefficient sectarianism; they are to 
resolve our theological problems; they are 
to settle our political differences; they are 
to overcome our social inequalities. 

They will do nothing of the sort. The 
boys will come back to their home com- 
munities by dozens and by scores and be 
absorbed into the common life. If we 
have learned nothing from the tragic ex- 
periences of war these young soldiers will 
not be able to teach us. They will accept 
our institutions as they are— church, 
school, industry, politics. They may criti- 
cize but they will not be in a position to 
reconstruct or even to modify these in- 
stitutions. They may turn away from 
such activities as do not attract them and 
so far have some negative influence. But 
France is France and America is America, 
and the young soldiers cannot bring lessons 
from conditions of war yonder to condi- 
tions of peace here. 

The soldier has done his part: it is for 
us to do ours. Not that the soldier’s 
work is ended, but his future duty is the 
same as ours. He will not remain a dis- 
tinct part of American life teaching us 
lessons from the Great Conflict. 

The task of interpretation is rather for 
us who have been aloof from the tre- 
mendous activities which have absorbed 
the attention of the fighting men. If there 
is to be a new meaning in American life 
it is for us to find it. If so be we have the 
wisdom and the devotion to seek a betier 
Americanism we can be well sure that the 
soldiers will respond to it. 

I do not mean that we shall not have 


help from the boys as they come home; 
only that we dare not throw the responsi- 
bility upon them as if they brought from 
Trance some new ability to meet our dif- 
ficult issues. ‘They are most likely to be 
confused about them. 

To be sure some of the soldiers have 
wistfully seen possibilities of better things. I 
remember the fine young Princeton student 
whom I met at the Thanksgiving service 
where I had tried to interpret some of the 
meanings of those wonderful November 
events. He talked with me very freely 
of the experiences of the war. He felt 
keenly its horrors, and yet he had found a 
wonderful comradeship in it all. He told 
me how men helped one another, how they 
shared whatever they possessed, what 
sacrifices they made, what risks they took 
for the wounded and the sick. ‘ Then he 
said, “‘ Why cannot we take allthis love 
back to America?” 

There is the challenge for us. Men have 
shown us that they can be comrades in 
hours of peril. We must see whether they 
can be comrades in times of peace. 

Is not that the whole meaning of the 
enterprise that we call Home Missions? 
Is not that what Jesus meant by the gos- 
pel? It was good news then that God was 
seeking to be the friend of men, helping 
them, strengthening them, leading them 
that He might make them friends of one 
another. It is good news still if we realize 
that it is true. 

We have a great experiment on hand in 
America. We are trying to find out 
whether a hundred million people with 
many differences can live. together in a 
common friendship. Jesus has told us that 
it is possible with the help of God. Home 
Missions is at once a proclamation of that 
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faith and an endeavor to realize it in 
specific situations. 

A church is a Christian community. 
The members and their children and all 
those whom they can include in the com- 
mon life ought to work out a real neigh- 
borliness.) Our Home Mission churches 
must include all that the social settlements 
have worked out as institutions of friend- 
liness. It is not charity or patronage; it 
is just simple American Christian living. 

An industrial school means that we 
recognize the value and dignity of working 
with our hands. We want to be able, all 
of us, to have ordered homes, and well 
cooked meals, and comely dresses, and 
something of the beauty of life. We are 
going to learn how to do these things 
together. Women and girls and children 
are going to do their part with skill and 
joy in making the home and neighborhood. 

Better wages are coming to American 
workers. What are they going to do with 
them? Extravagance and cheap display 
will not promote our common life. Home 
mission education must help our people to 
use their money for the finer ends of life. 
Religion and money always belong near 
together. How we get our money and 
how we use it are spiritual problems 
Children, boys and girls, young men and 
women, husbands and wives— all of us 
need to learn how money may help us to 
make a righteous, reverent and happy 
society. We must learn together lessons 
of unselfishness, each member’s money in 
the family making for the common good. 






We must learn the beauty of simplicity, 
the virtue of thrift, the honor of providing 
for the future. 
Days of unrest are before the world. 
Economic questions of a far-reaching char- 
acter are coming up. The young men and 
women of the working classes are asking 
them. The church is a good place for 
such discussions. We ought to be able 
to talk them over together. The gospel 
of Jesus, as the good news of friendliness, 
God with man and man with man, looks 
to an ever progressive human society, 
more and more actuated by the motives 
of justice and love. The church ought to 
be the institution most concerned that the 
social thinking of the people shall be wise, 
unselfish, fearless. These young people, 
women as well as men, are voters. They 
all belong in the great American enterprise 
of living together. Let us help them to 
see the meaning of life in the large. Let 
us help them to see that God is concerned 
with the success of our national enterprise. 
Home Missions and the Society of 
Nations go together. An America, free, 
self-controlled, intelligent, inspired with 
the passion for human justice which the 
Bible teaches, will be a member of the 
World Society that will make for right- 
eousness and peace. 
We need to see our tasks bigger, our 
opportunities more challenging. We need 
more faith in God and more faith in men. 
When the boys come home let them find 
us busy with great duties. They will under- 
stand and will gladly join the work. 
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AMERICANIZATION PARAGRAMS 


The more the new American is treated 
with humanity, democracy and equality, 
and native-born Americans respect his 
contribution to our country to the extent 
of eliminating paternalism, nicknames, 
racial prejudice and campaigns without 
his cooperation, the more will he love 
America, wish to become a citizen and 
make a home for his family. 


The more native American men and 
women make friends and cooperate with 
foreign-born men and women, learning 
their abilities and needs, stressing their 
good qualities and showing generous, 
sincere appreciation of all points of dif- 
ference, the less shall we speak of them as 
“hordes ” or generalize in false estimation 
of the significance of their presence with use 
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And many nations shall pass by this city, and they shall say every 
man to his neighbor, Wherefore hath the Lord done thus unto this 


great city? 


The Madonna of the Curb 


On the curb of a city pavement, 
By the ash and garbage cans, 
In the stench and rolling thunder 

Of motor trucks and vans, 
There sits my little lady, 

With brave but troubled eyes, 
And in her arms a baby 

That cries and cries and cries. 


She cannot be more than seven; 
But years go fast in the slums, 
And hard on the pains of winter 
The pitiless summer comes. 
The wail of sickly children 
She knows; she understands 
The pangs of puny bodies, 
The clutch of small, hot hands. 


In the deadly blaze of August, 
That turns men faint and mad, 
She quiets the peevish urchins, 
By telling a dream she had — 
A heaven with marble counters, 
And ice, and a singing fan; 
And a God in white, so friendly, 
Just like the drug-store man. 


Her ragged dress is dearer 
Than the perfect robe of a queen! 
Poor little lass, who knows not 
The blessing of being clean. 
And when you are giving millions 
To Belgian, Pole and Serb, 
Remember my pitiful lady — 
Madonna of the Curb. 


— The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Give Them a Place to Play 


Give them a chance for innocent sport, 
give them a chance for fun — 
Better a playground plot than a court 
and a jail when harm is done! 
Give them a chance— if you stint them 

now, tomorrow you’ll have to pay 
A larger bill for a darker ill; so give them 
a place to play! 


a 


— The Survey. 


The Flower Factory 


Lisabetta, Marianina, Fiametta, Teresina, 

They are winding stems of roses, one by 
one, one by one, 

Let them have a long, long playtime, 
Lord of Toil, when Toil is done. 

Fill their baby hands with roses, joyous 
roses of the sun. 


—Published by the S.S. McClure Company. 
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Help Lighten the Load 


Help lighten the load! 
Humanity stumbles ahead on its road, 
Urged on o’er the deserts, beset by the 
goad; 
Men bend under burdens of hunger and 
care 
And women must suffer and toil and 
despair. 
Yea, even the children astray in the strife, 
Are bowed by the weight till they weary 
of life. 
Hark! unto each soul that is hero, not 
slave, . 
How clear sounds the call to arise and be 
brave. 
Help lighten the load! 


Help lighten the load! 
With all of the strength that the heart 
can command, 
With all of the power of brain and of 
hand, 
— wills set to sacrifice, struggle and 
are, 
With love that seeks ever each burden 
to share. 
With unflagging endeavor that stops not 
to ask m 
The length of the journey, the cost of 
the task, 
Come, son of the Kingdom! 
children of God! 
And along the dark path by the world’s 
anguish trod, 
Help lighten the load! 


— The Outlook. 
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Come, 


O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest 
them which are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 


and ye would not! 
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There is a river, the streams whereof shall make glad the city of 
God, the holy place of the tabernacles of the most High. 


The Child in the Midst The Bridge of Sighs 
When the Lord of the great and the little, Alas! for the rarity 
The potter whose hand shapes our clay, Of Christian charity 
Sets a child in the midst of the market Under the sun! 
Where the world-peoples chaffer all O it was pitiful! 
ay, Near a whole city full, 
Sets a child with its innocent questions, Home she had none. 


Its flower-face dimpled and fine, 
In the very heart’s core of the clamor, 


A thought of the Maker divine; — Sisterly, brotherly, 


Fatherly, motherly, 
Feelings had changed, — 
Love, by harsh evidence, 
Thrown from its eminence; 
Even God’s providence 
Seeming estranged. 


And men, in their lust for dominion, 
Their madness for silver and gold, 
Crush the beauty and charm of that spirit, 
Make the flower-face withered and old, 
Bind the hands and feet with a tether 
That childhood can never untie, —Thomas Hood. 
Deem not that Jehovah unheeding 
Looks down from the heights of the sky. 


He sees, though we think Him unseeing, 
He knows when the factory wheels ae 

Grinds down the life-blood of children; 
When the poor little bond-servant 

kneels 

In the pang of its frightful abasement; — The City of God 
Though all are deaf to its prayer, 

There is coming a dark day of judgment, City of God, how broad and far 
And the Lord of the child will be there. Outspread thy walls sublime! 

The true thy chartered freemen are, 


The child in the midst, as we’ve marred it, Of every age and clime. 
Bent-shouldered, dull-eyed, and a slave, 

That cringes at word and at fetter, One holy Church, one army strong, 
That cries for the rest of the grave; One steadfast, high intent, 

With our free flag unfolding above it, One working band, one harvest song, 
So free, from the pine to the palm! One King Omnipotent. 


And our scared, pallid children beneath it! 


There’s a jar in the lilt of our psalm. How purely hath thy speech come down 


From man’s primeval youth; 
Pp ¥ 


From the mine where the midnight en- 4,5, grandly hath thine empire grown 


gulfs it, ! 
From the mill where the clogged air is Of Freedom, Love and Truth! 
thick 
With the dust of the weaving that chokes How = thy watchfires through the 
it; Pi: RO 
From the homes where it’s fevered and With never fainting ray; P 
sic How rise thy towers, serene and bright, 
With man’s toil, when God meant it for To meet the dawning day! 
gladness, 
The child in the midst of our clay, In vain the surge’s angry shock, 
God-moulded, man-marred, calls to In vain the drifting sands; 
heaven Unharmed, upon the Eternal Rock, 
For the vengeance we’re daring this The Eternal City stands. 
day. 


— Margaret E. Sangster. — Samuel Johnson. 


And I John saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down from 
God out of heaven. ... And God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes; and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain: for former things are passed away. 
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UNDERSTANDING AND TRUST 
BY FANNY B. LESTER 


At one of the Red Cross stations in 
Chicago where we were inspecting the 
“Christmas boxes for “overseas” a Polish 

woman hesitatingly approached the counter 
and handed me her package. It was not 
the regulation Christmas-box. I was 
trying tactfully to tell her that we would 
have to put her gifts into another box, 
when I discovered that she could not 
understand English. 

Fortunately we had in the shop a young 
Polish woman, who asked her, “ How did 
you happen to put your gifts in this box 
when the Girections told you to get a box 
. from the Red Cross?” 

The woman replied: “ My friends told 
_me, ‘ Don’t bother with that shop, those 
rich people don’t care for you. You get 
your own box and bring it to the post 
office,’ so I fix it and the post office won’t 
take it but say I must come here.” 

In the meantime her little tokens of love 
had been arranged in the new box. From 
our emergency supply we added a cake of 
‘soap, toothpaste, gum and a khaki hand- 
kerchief and on top a sprig of holly. As 
these additions were made to her scanty 
gifts her face brightened with a friendly 
smile. The young interpreter told her 
that almost every one in the shop had a 
husband, a brother, a son or a daughter in 
service and that we were working to give 
them all a happy Christmas. By the 
time it was tied, the label rescued and 
pasted on again we were all nodding 
‘pleasantly and admiring with her the well- 
filled box. 
have it stamped and put safely in the mail 
_ bag. 

We watched to be sure that she found 
the right counter. 

- When she returned she stopped, grasped 
my hand and kissed it, looked up and 
nodded “Good-bye.” We are sure that 
he went back to her friends and told them 
that “we did care,”’ for her face showed 


She followed down the line to — 
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that she had caught a new view of friend- 
liness. 

We know that there is a gulf fixed. 
Although it has been bridged here and 
there by such kindly ministry as this in- 
cident reveals, still there are thousands of 
neighborhoods where they are telling each 
other that “‘ we don’t care.” 

In the Red Cross and War Work we 
discovered how many things we really 
have in common; the things of greatest 
value are common to us all. The Polish 
woman with the shawl over her head and 
the woman beside her with her luxurious 
fur coat had both come to the shop upon 
the same errand. Their gifts went over- 
seas in the same kind of boxes; their sons 
were fighting side by side, in the same great 
cause, for the same homeland; the same 
mother love, the same hopes and fears were 
in their hearts. 

Why can we not “carry on” in this 
same spirit of friendliness? Why can we 
not work together, to insure this new and 
better world for which our boys have 
fought? We must find a way if the world 
is to be even a comfortable place to live in. 
Obviously the Christian must find the way. 

Do not settle back and expect some 
organization or some one else to do it. It 
is your job and my job. It is the biggest 
job in the world today. It is the most 
worth-while job in the world, for peace 
can only come “ among men of good-will.” 
How is the “ good-will” to prevail unless 
we understand and trust one another? 


ih 


They (churches) can see that religious 
bodies establish contact with immigrants of 
their faith immediately after their arrival 
and render such service as 1s needed. They 
can furnish volunteer workers for the various 
forms of Americanization work: teachers, 
domestic educators, and directors of immt- 
grant information centers. They can fur- 
nish standards and methods of work to each 
new worker. — Dr. P. P. Claxton, Com- 
missioner of Education. 
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AIKEN INSTITUTE 
BY LOUELLA. P. FORD 


Tuesday evening, December 6, 1918, 
was gala night at Aiken Institute. It 
marked the reopening of the freshly gar- 
nished auditorium of the historic old 
Second Baptist Church of Chicago, in 
which Aiken Institute is housed. 

In the great galleries were hundreds of 
foreign-born children singing with lilt and 
genuine fervor the songs of the war and 
the hymns of the church. Hundreds of 
the foreign-born and American-born people, 
of all denominations and no denomination, 
listened, in the body of the house, to a 
stirring program. ‘Tribute was paid to 
* Aunt Lizzie Aiken,” in tender memory 
of whom Aiken Institute is named. There 
were short, snappy addresses and fine music. 
The Daughters of the Temple, an organiza- 
tion of foreign-born women, sang with the 
richness and finish of any American choir. 
A unique orchestra of foreign-born chil- 
dren, playing on all sorts of simple instru- 
ments and singing lustily as they played, 
evoked continued applause. 

The climax of the evening was reached 
when the audience, foreign and American, 
Gentile and Jew, sang the “ Star-Spangled 
Banner.” As they sang, the quivering 
folds of the great, pendant American flag 
seemed charged with the valer and faith 
of Lexington and Gettysburg, the “ to 
arms!” of the embattled farmers of Con- 
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cord bridge, the spirit of Washington and 
Lincoln, the silent significance of the white 
crosses on Flanders’ fields. Truly it was 
a great celebration of a great Christian 
center. 


TWENTY-THREE NATIONALITIES 


This picture represents the different 
nationalities which come to Aiken In- 
stitute: American, Jewish, Italian, Ger- 
man, Irish, French, English, Negro, Greek, 
Scotch, Canadian, Mexican, Swedish, Ser- 
vian, Polish, Dutch, Norwegian, Welsh, 
Bohemian, Syrian, Armenian, Spanish 
and Chinese. The streets surrounding 
the Institute were once lined with the 
homes of Chicago’s wealthy West Side 
residents, but as commerce and trade 
pushed out from the city, these residents 
moved farther north. Now the once ex- 
clusive thoroughfares surge with the 
foreign-born and in this immediate dis- 
trict there are 200,000 products of alien 
countries. 

** Read the signs in the shop windows 
and listen to the conversation around the 
push-earts. If the children are in school, 
no word of English can be héard and if the 
children are at home and speak to each 
other in English, they speak to their 
elders in every language of the world. A 
most interesting class of children of the 
foreign-born was discovered studying and 
reciting from a book in a foreign tongue. 
Later, one of the books was secured. That 
winter Sunday afternoon, 
those future citizens of 
America were saying to 
their teacher in their own 
tongue, ‘ There is no God. 
God is an invention of 
those who wish to keep the 
poor obedient to their 
will. There is no future 
life.” 

The kindergarten at 
nine-thirty each morning 
is the magic key that 
unlocks many of the 
homes of the neighbor- 
hood, and the kitchen- 
garten for the older little 
girls gives housekeeping 
lessons on a miniature 








scale. “It is as easy to train the children 
of a nation for high and noble service as it 
is to turn them into paths of treachery and 
selfishness and final defeat.” 

A daily schedule of the work at Aiken 
Institute gives a comprehensive outline 
of the work done through the medium of 
Camp Fire Girls, Boy Scouts, Girls’ Clubs 
and Boys’ Clubs, a Jewish Girls’ Sewing 
Club, Daughters and Sons of the Temple, 
Mothers’ Sewing Club, Fellowship Lunch- 
eons, Business Woman’s Bible Class, Com- 
munity Sings and many kinds of evangel- 
istic services and Sunday-school class work. 

For four years there has been in opera- 
tion a unique feature in community work. 
It is called “ Family Night ” and combines 
the religious and social life of this polyglot 
neighborhood. Every Tuesday evening 
over two hundred men, women and chil- 
dren, comprising whole families speaking 
many different tongues, meet for supper 
in the large dining-room of the Institute. 
After the supper all sorts of “ stunts ” are 
enjoyed for a half-hour: singing, speaking, 
a children’s orchestra, a boys’ drum corps, 
then the men,{women and children go to 
designated rooms for Bible study. The 
direct results that come from this “‘ Family 
Night ” plan would make a book of fas- 
cinating reading. It has served to elevate 
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AFTER THE LAP SUPPER ON FAMILY NIGHT AT AIKEN INSTITUTE 








foreign-manhood, to dignify and purify 
foreign-womanhood and to establish family 
life among them on a new basis. 
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Aiken Institute — A Type 

The response of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society to the chal- 
lenge of Christian Americanization is the 
construction, as rapidly as possible, of a 
chain of Christian centers reaching from 
coast to coast. Twenty-five Christian’ 
Centers in twenty-five cities is the modest 
slogan. Aiken Institute with its good 
equipment and fine, successful methods 
may serve as a fair model. The con- 
struction and conduct of these centers 
must necessarily depend on environment 
and local conditions. Eleven of these 
centers are already operating, some in 
independent buildings, some in connection 
with churches. 

The corner-stoneof our newest Baptist 
community house was laid in the after- 
noon on Sunday, February 9, at East 
Hammond, Indiana. Here in a popula- 
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tion of 3,600, there are 1800 Poles, 600 
Russians, 500 Hungarians and ten other 
nationalities. The building that will min- 
ister to the physical and spiritual needs 
of this assortment-of-nations is to be of 
dark brick with white stone trimmings. 
It is spacious and many-windowed, with 
rooms planned for every phase of our 
Christian center program and a huge 
fireplace that promises sociability. 

These peoples among us have settled 
largely in aggregations of their own kind. 
Let us as nation-wide Baptist women put 
in these visualized protests against the 
prolonged national blunder of letting 
these aggregations speak their own lan- 
guage, sing their own songs, read the 
papers from their own presses, and live 
their lives in their old way. 

An educated Lithuanian physician said 
recently: “I am not a religious man, but 
I want to say to the Christian women of 
America that the time is ready for them 
to step into our homes and give to our 
women their language and their spirit, and 
to train our young women to become the 
leaders of their own race.” 

A national campaign is now on for one 
universal language. ‘There are 20,000,000 
children and young people in America 
between the ages of 5 and 18. For the 
safety and solidarity of the nation they 
must speak with one tongue. 

If we add to this the knowing of Jesus 
Christ as we know Him, the Americaniza- 
tion of the future shall mean that Christ 
is all in all, in industry, in community life 
and in the principles of the government. 


“We grovel among trifles 
And our spirits fret and toss, 
While above us burns the vision 
Of the Christ upon the cross; 
And the blood of God is streaming 
From His broken hands and side. 
And the voice of God is pleading, — 
‘Tell thy brother I have died.’ 


‘“‘ The ones to bear the message 
And to speak the living word 
Are you and I, my brothers, 
And the millions that have heard.” 
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SIDE-LIGHTS 


European Backgrounds. What were 
their customs and interests in the home- 
land? Have you asked yourself this 
question in getting acquainted with our 
New Americans from overseas? And what 
outstanding events or characters in the 
history of these European countries have 
a parallel in ourown land? The European 
background is as important in furnishing 
an adequate basis for the Christian Ameri- 
canization program as it is to the student 
of American history in his high-school or 
college program. 

Contrasts. Do we have a tendency to 
classify all foreign-born in one large group? 
Or have we seen the contrasts? Does our 
mental picture include both the hopeful 
and discouraging elements? The wealthy 
merchant, the graduate of a European 
University, the family living in squalor: 
each needs Christian contact and has a 
part in our comprehensive outlook on 
Christian Americanization. 

Questions. What a privilege for the 
missionary when the little child inquired: 
“Is God for Jews and Americans both?” 
And what rejoicing, yet mingled with 
regret that Christians are so slow in grasp- 
ing opportunities, when the young Hun- 
garian woman questioned: “‘ Why has 
not some one told me before even a tenth 
of what you have told me about the love 
of Christ?” Again the missionary is 
perplexed when a Syrian mother inquires: 
“How can Isabel know nice American 
girls? She sees only those on the streets.” 
Then from another field: “ How happy 
the children were! How glad the girls 
were to make garments for their little 
Armenian sisters! How happy to give 
their mite to buy bread for the little 
hungry ones! One little girl was so 
touched by the suffering that she said: 
‘Miss Meyers, why can’t we bring them 
to our country and give them a home?’ ” 


Interests will determine the answers to 
these questions and to others of similar 
significance. Members of large city 
churches -taking an active individual 
interest in the members of mission churches 
is one solution. What could be more ex- 
pressive of interest than the report of the 
Rumanian Mission at Akron, Ohio, where 
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$410 was the amount of the gifts on one 
Sunday: morning alone for European relief 
after the war, yet these same people had 
supported our government loyally. They 
“ enjoy giving.” 

“ Freely ye have received, freely give,” 
could be no better exemplified than in the 
heart of the little Russian lad of twelve 
years in a Pittsburg mission Sunday 
school. He had been requested to act as 
interpreter for the Russians who were 
registering in one of the public schools. 
Other men present used abusive language 
toward the Russians. The boy’s story is 
best told in his own words: “All the 
Russians offered me money. Some were 
rich; some were poor. One man handed 
me a quarter. I gave it back to him. I 
did not take a penny from any of them. I 
thought of how Jesus preached the Gospel 
freely and I would do a kindness freely.” 


These are the fruits of true Americaniza- 
tion. 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 
BY ESTELLA SUTTON AITCHISON 
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SPRINGTIME SUGGESTIONS FOR 
VITALIZING MISSIONS 


“How do you vitalize Missions and 
make them really take root in the lives of 
young people?” I asked my caller as we 
sat looking out over the lawn where the 
Easter story. was writing itself anew in 
tender buds and tiny grass blades. 

“‘By planting the seeds of definite per- 
sonal interest in the soil of sympathy and 
letting the Author of Life fecundate it 


according to his spiritual laws of spring- - 


time and harvest,” she replied. Shall I 
tell you how I did it when I had charge of 
the Juniors in the Delaware Avenue 
Baptist Church of Buffalo, some years ago? 

During the portion of the year devoted 
to Foreign Mission benevolences, we had 
to make artful appeal to the creative 
imagination. We “adopted” a native 
boy in India, localized him by assigning 
him a definite chair decorated with the 
colors of his country and surmounted with 
his picture and his flag. That was his 
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place in the Sunday school, and he was 
almost as real as John or Mary. We 
always prayed for him as “the absent 
member of our school,” told the latest 
news about him; and every penny of the 
$20 we contributed for his Christian edu- 
cation was freighted with such human 
interest and love that it passed for more 
than money in the legal tender of God’s 
Kingdom. 

A few months later we linked up with 
Home Missions in this way: Each class 
appointed its representative and I gathered 
them up in what I called my gospel wagon 
and made a round of calls (under the safe 
direction of a missionary) upon needy 
families in the constituency of our cos- 
mopolitan mission. Every class repre- 
sentative became responsible for a par- 
ticular family, and upon our return re- 
ported with keen interest and amazing 
detail on the condition of the home to 
which he had attached himself and which 
henceforth became the charge of his class 
on such occasions as Christmas and Thanks- 
giving, and in prayer — always. 

On the first Christmas following our 
visit, the children were simply wild over 
that cosmopolitan field and my whole de- 
partment went down to the mission chapel, 
taking along a Christmas tree and the 
“ fixings,” the program being a combination 
entertainment by the two schools ranged 
on opposite sides of the room. 

The following Christmas this call was 
returned, the mission children coming in 


_a body to our entertainment and tree, each 


visitor being specifically remembered (in 
accordance with our first-hand knowledge 
of the family) with toys on the tree and a 
red cretonne bag under it, the latter con- 
taining a definite assortment of clothing 
from mittens to sweaters and dresses. 
Then we gave them a dinner—a real 
turkey dinner —this being the first taste 
of the royal bird many of them ever had. 
Their faces were a study in eagerness when 
the men of the church entered as full- 
fledged chefs bearing the turkey platters 
high over their heads and marching in 
state all the way around the room. One 
little New American— the bad boy who 
had all but broken up the mission school 
—went right over the back of his chair 
like a flash and followed the procession 
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HOME MISSION STUDY BOOK 
1919-1920 
BY CHARLES A. BROOKS 


Secretary City and Foreign-Speaking Missions, 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 


THE TASK OF THE CHURCH 


Chap. I. The Present Issue 

Chap. II. America’s Genius for Assimi- 
lation 

The Language Problem 

Retarding Assimilation 

Chap. V. Promoting Assimilation 

Chap. VI. The Price of National Unity 


This book will be issued by the Home Missions 
Council, the Missionary Education Movement and 
the Council of Women. Probably will not be ready 
before May 1. 


Chap. III. 
Chap. IV. 





(Open Forum—Concluded) 


every step of the way for fear the alluring 
prospect might escape him. 

These two lines of endeavor resulted in 
simply making over our Sunday school — 
and, in fact, the church—for it took 
almost every man and woman in the church 
to give that dinner; and Missions spread 
like wildfire through the entire congrega- 
tion. 

(Plan furnished by .Mrs. DeWitt G. 
Wilcox, of Newton Center, Mass.) Do 
you grasp the psychology and underlying 
principles of the foregoing? Then plant 
them in the local soil of your community 
and reap a harvest of missionary prayers, 
givers and workers. 


METHOD SEEDLINGS 


Five-minute reports by members of the mis- 
sionary committee from time to time in the 
Sunday morning service regarding each item on 
the church’s benevolence budget— not as a 
direct appeal for money but to show “ value 
received” for that contributed the previous 
year. For instance: “ Last year we gave $100 
to the Baptist Orphanage, our apportionment 
this year being $150. Last year this orphanage 
cared for 50 totally destitute children and 25 
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whose relatives furnished partial - support. 
Owing to the devastations of the influenza 
epidemic, there are at present 175 children to 
be cared for.” 

Impersonization: Woman assuming to be’ a 
foreign-born mother whose son was seized under 
protest, for the draft, and who is still in igno- 
rance of thereal issues. Her outburst is fol- 
lowed by the presentation of the Christian 
Americanization viewpoint. 

A Mission Study Class Nursery, where mothers 
leave their children while attending the class. 

Personification of “The Path of Labor”: 
Men, women and children costumed and speak- 
ing in the first person to represent the various 
needy elements in society, as set forth in the 
study book. «Response by representative of 
woman’s missionary society. 


BIRTHDAY PRAYER CALENDAR 
FOR MAY 


Not looking each of you to his own things, 
but each of you also to the things of others. 
—Phil.2:4. (R.V.) 


May 1.— Miss Helen Farquhar, teacher among the 
Negroes, Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, Georgia; Miss 
May Herd, missionary among the Japanese, 1102 East 
Spruce Street, Seattle, Washington; Miss Elizabeth 
Mohlman, teacher among the Negroes, Benedict Col-- 
lege, Columbia, South Carolina; Miss May Morey, 
city missionary at Aiken Institute, Morgan and Monroe 
Streets, Chicago, Illinois; Miss Laura M. Zollers, 
teacher among the Negroes, Hartshorn College, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

May 4.— Miss Minnie E. Gebhardt, missionary 
among the Germans,_3028 West 25th St. Cleveland, 

10. 

May 5.— Miss Nathana Clyde, missionary among 
the Slavs, 2110 Quindaro Blvd.; Kansas City, Kansas. 
Miss Albertine D. Bischoff, Box 104, Puerta de Tierra, 
San Juan, Porto Rico. 

May 6. — Miss Jane M. Skiff, missionary among the 
Chinese, 1102 East Spruce Street, Seattle, Washington; 
Miss Anna Nelson, missionary among the Swedish 
people, 535 Bergen St., Brooklyn, New York; Miss 
Grace M. Eaton, editor of Hope and assistant super- 
intendent of the Fireside Schools, 612 Gay St., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

May 10. — Miss Luz Heath, missionary, 3a Hidalge, 
54 Interior 11, Mexico City, Federal District, Mexico. 

ay 13.— Miss Ada F. Morgan, superintendent 
Fireside Schools, 612 Gay Street, Nashville, Tenn. 

May 20.— Miss Kate E. Gale, matron Virginia 
Union University, Richmond. 

May 23.— Miss Alice T. Anderson, editor W. A. B. 
H. M. S., 2969 Vernon Ave., Chicago. 

May 24.— Miss Rose Anstey, city missionary, box 
941, Scottsbluff, Nebraska; Miss Minnie B. Timson, 
teacher Spelman Seminary, Atlanta. 

May 26. — Miss Isabel Crawford, missionary among 
Indians of Western New York, Y..W. C. A.,.10 Niagara 
St., Buffalo; Miss Mary Mann, city missionary, 1514 
N. 40th St., Omaha. 

May 28.— Miss Lucy Tapley, president Spelman 
Seminary, Atlanta. E 

May 29. — Mrs. Amalia Pauliniy,. missionary among 
the mixed population, 227 Grand View Blvd., West 
Homestead, Pennsylvania. 

May 30.— Miss Elvira Cavazos, teacher among 
Mexicans, Monterey, Nuevo Leon, Mexico; Miss Lucy 
Alexander, missionary among Negroes, Box 43, James 


City, 
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AN EASTER PROGRAM 


BY MRS. FREDERIC S. OSGOOD 
LET US PLANT A GARDEN 


PRELUDE: The Soting Song, Mendelssohn; Songs: ‘‘ There is Sunshine in My Soul,” “ There 
Shall be Showers of Blessing.” 


* 
INVOCATION 


I. Toe Garpen Por ; 
1. Luke 8: 11-15. 2. Ground we Possess 


, Christian Center Folder, April Tidings. Names on blackboard. Map if possible. A few words about each 
given brightly by women as name of Center is placed on blackboard. - 


Recitation: My Heart is God’s Little Garden (small girl in white with green wreaths). 





II. PREPARATION OF GROUND 
1. Deep Plowing: The War; Dr. Soares’ Editoria!. Prayer of Thanksgiving for Peace. 
2. Harvesting: Articles, Understanding, and Trust (3 min.); Aiken Institute (10 min.). 


III. Toe Seep. Scripture recited in response to following questions: 
1. What kind of seed? The Word of God: Luke 8: 11. 
2. Harvest guarantee: Isaiah 55 : 10-13. 
3. What will be the yield? Psalms 126 : 3-6. 


Song: “ Bringing in the Sheaves ” 


IV. How Dozs our GarpEen Grow? Mrs. Ford’s Article (10 min.); Side-Lights; Help Lighten 
the Load; The Open Forum. 


. V. Tue Purpose oF THE GARDEN: Isaiah6l : 11. 


Ciosinc PRAYER 
The Social Hour: Distribute slips of paper and pencils, Let each woman make an acrostic of her own name 


using flowers as: 
Aster 


Nasturtium 
Narcissus 
Alyssum 


Cut the colored pictures from seed catalogues in two pieces and let each woman find her companion for the tea 
table by finding the complement to her part of a picture. 





KEE 
Sew 





After the complete destruction by fire of 
the Russian Mission in Los Angeles, when 
the crowd gathered around the missionary 
and all were talking at once, she felt a pull 
on her dress. A little girl pushed her way, 
took the missionary by the hand, and, with 
a distressed look, inquired: “O Miss 


Miller, did the Armenian money burn?” 
Although she had lost what to her was very 
dear, she was happy when she heard that 
the money had been sent. 


The more that native American men and 
women make friends and cooperate with 
foreign-born men and women, learning their 
abilities and needs, stressing their good qual- 
ities and showing generous, sincere apprecia- 
tion of all points of difference, the less shall 
we speak of them as “ hordes” or generalize 
in false estimation of the significance of their 
presence with us. —Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
Commissioner of Education. 
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MAY PROGRAM: AMERICANIZATION 


(From Material in this Issue of Misstons) 


. Hymn: “ America the Beautiful.” 


—& WH = 


two parts, taken by different persons). 


. Scripture Reading and Prayer (both can be found in Missions). 
. What Secretary Brooks says about Americanization. 
. Summary of the Report of the Italian Convention’s Committee (this may well be divided into 


5. The Work at Aiken Institute, Chicago (presented by some.one from the Woman’s Circle or 


W. W. G.). 


6. Three short Poems, from page in Tidings section. 
7. The Daily Vacation Bible School as an Americanizer. 
8. Report of the Items Committee, giving brief items from all sorts of fields as found in the maga- 


zine. 


9. Get the Pastor to speak five minutes on the present conditions and the need of active American- 
ization work by the church in its community. 


(Intersperse appropriate hymns; the leader can do much by a word of introduction to the dif- 
ferent speakers and topics; close with “‘ America.’’) 
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ANSWERS WILL BE FOUND IN THIS ISSUE 


1. What kind of an enthusiast does Miss 
Burrall ask Guild members to be? 

2. What is the date of the Northern Baptist 
Convention? The city in which it is to be held? 

3. What did the Polish woman’s friends tell 
her about the rich people? 

4, What did an educated Lithuanian physi- 
cian want to say to the women of America? 

5. What is the new date fixed for the Special 
Gift Drive Week in the Victory Campaign? 

6. What missionary’s wife translated the 
Gospel of Luke into the tribal language Jukun? 

7. Who is the American missionary in charge 
of a Model Community Serving Church, and 
where is the Church located? 

8. What is the population of Pyapon, Burma? 

9. What is the final test of the truth, accord- 
ing to a Chinese educator? 

10. What is the fine Chinese name for a cer- 
tain hospital? 





11. What is the title of Dr. Harrington’s life 
of Captain Bickel? 

12. What is one reason given why we need 
the Victory Campaign? 

13. What percentage of our church members 
are said to contribute to our campaigns? 
we Who had a vision of Jesus that saved his 
ife 

15. Who found Bidiloa and what did he do 
to help? 

16. What is the third way suggested for 
getting some missionary books? 

17. What did the little fellow slow of expres- 
sion say? 

18. What are we trying to find out in America? 

19. What is said to be the keystone of our 
missionary structure? 

20. What was the banner slogan of the peace 
celebration in Tokyo? 
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The Influenza in Assam 


I am in the station on account of the 
influenza epidemic. This sickness has 
spread to the farthest jungle hamlet. I 
have twenty cases on the mission com- 
pound. Never before did I ever spend 
the months of November in the station. 
Indeed, I had started out on tour this 
time, long before October was over, but 
was obliged to give it up and come in, as 
all were ill in all villages and no work 
could be done. — John Firth, North Lak- 
himpur, Assam. 


From a Missionary Who Lost His Son in 
the War 


We mourn the departure of our beloved 
son, yet God’s gracious presence has cer- 
tainly been with us and enabled us to 
realize as never before the solid founda- 
tions upon which the religion of our 
blessed Master rests; therefore we have 
not, nor do we now sorrow as those without 
hope, and this brings a peace to our hearts 
which is beyond all price. We have been 
greatly comforted by two cables from our 
children, by which we are assured that all 
was done for our dear boy that could be 
done, and that military honors were paid 
him as he was laid away. 

We have also received very many tender 
expressions of sympathy from our friends 
both within and without our mission circle. 
Believe me, dear friends, we appreciate 
your kind words, because we know they 
mean genuine heartfelt sorrow with our 
sorrow, and that is comforting. We 
cannot reply to you all individually, we 
ask you all to kindly accept these printed 
words as a token of our gratitude and ap- 
preciation. 

Durlin died in the service of his country; 
he would have been in the war more than 
a year ago had he followed his own in- 
clination, but he listened to our request 
and waited until he had finished his cours 
at Peddie Institute and then hastened to 


begin his training in the Royal Air Force 
in Canada. 

How greatly do we rejoice with the 
millions who have been even more greatly 
bereaved than we have, that God’s time 
has arrived and the cruel war has been 
brought to a victorious close. We are 
now praying for the establishment of a 
righteous, never-ending peace all over the 
world as its result.— Walter Bushell of 
Moulmein, Burma. 


For the Red Cross 


Baptist missionaries in Assam _ con- 
tributed $209.68 for the relief work of the 
American Red Cross, and in addition 
$55.00 for membership fees on the basis 
of contributing and sustaining member- 
ships. The subscriptions were made in 
rupees, the list forwarded to Boston, and 
the Treasurer of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society exchanged the 
rupees into American currency, sent a 
check to the Red Cross and charged the 
missionaries’ accounts with their individual 
subscriptions. 


Rangoon College Anniversary 


The December issue of “The News” 
published at Rangoon, Burma, announces 
the program for the Twenty-fifth Anni- 
versary of the College Department of 
Rangoon Baptist College, held on Friday, 
January 3, 1919. A later issue will give 
a full report of the celebration. The 
program provided for formal. meetings 
with addresses by various educational 
specialists, social gatherings in the after- 
noon for old students, and a banquet in 
the evening. 


First Impressions of a New Recruit 


We don’t know how we acted when we 
got into our first jinrikishas, but we are 
certain that if we saw an American get 
into one for the first time that the term 
of a Japanese man, “very fresh from 
America,” would be a proper one. We 
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shall not forget some of the feelings of 
bewilderment that passed over us as we 
wondered whether we ought to carry the 
horses or let them carry us. When the 
shafts were hooked on, we felt very much 
like the boy on the end of a teeter-board 
who was up in the air and saw the boy at 
the other end ready to get off suddenly. 
After a few minutes’ journey we gained 
faith in the “ one-horse shays ” and their 
faithful plodders as they paced along at an 
amazing speed. We went through narrow, 
winding streets. The shops of Yokohama 
caught our attention. We saw what 
looked like weird attempts at decoration 
and found out that they were only the 


business signs calculated to draw, rather 


than scare away, trade. The odors of the 
streets were disagreeable but as changeable 
as panoramic pictures that kept you always 
in expectation. The quaint dress of the 
people was another thing new to us. The 
wooden clod shoes, the men wearing 
kimonos, the brilliant colors in the dress 
of the women who, with their black hair 
dressed in the same way, looked almost 
exactly alike. Now and then we could 
see a Japanese mother with her baby tied 
upon her back. 

Although we have come in personal 
contact with only a few of the Japanese 
people we can see their thirst for greater 
learning and a religion vital enough to 
meet the needs of their modern life. We 
rejoice in the opportunity of living and 
giving our lives to the Christian work in 
Japan. — Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. Gates. 


The Influenza in South India 


The influenza has practically reached 
every part of the world. Rev. Frank H. 
Levering of our South India Mission, in 
a recent letter, describes conditions at his 
station at Secunderabad: 

“We have been in a bad condition, 
from a health point of view, from Madras 
to Secunderabad. I think every station 
in the mission is in the grip of influenza. 
Our station is the freest from trouble, as 
far as I can find out. Our school has not 
had to be closed yet and I hope we can 
go on until the epidemic passes. The 
plague has about disappeared from here. 
It is still pretty bad at Hyderabad five 
miles away. On October 11 an urgent 
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request came from the Longleys. He 
was ill; about twenty-five people were 
dying in the town every day. The three 
doctors in the town, government men, 
were all ill. One of them died. We hired 
a motor car and went up. That day Dr. 
Lankester, the Superintendent of Sanita- 
tion for the Hyderabad State, had sent 
up a very good Parsi doctor. He went by 
train, but our call came after the only 
train for the day had started. We found 
one hundred people on the compound ill. 
These people looked to Mrs. Longley for 
help. A woman with a sick husband to 
care for and a hundred sick people in her 
yard, all looking to her, and no doctor in 
town, is in a serious predicament. It is 
no wonder she,called for help. We stayed 
a week, left Mr. Longley better and con- 
ditions on the compound improved. Six 
people on the compound died up to the 
time we left. People were so ill we had 
to have the schoolboys dig the graves. I 
was so busy helping my wife with the sick 
that I could not go to the funerals. One 
day we sent two bodies in the mission 
cart, to the cemetery for burial, and then 
Thad to hurry after it to get it back to take 
a woman to the Government Hospital.” 


Celebrating Peace 


Tokyo and Yokohama evidently vied 
with each other to produce the most 
pompous festivities in the November peace 
celebrations. There was one feature of 
the Tokyo celebration, however, that per- 
haps deserves mention as bearing witness 
to the progress of the Christian movement 
in Japan. The Tokyo Religious Workers’ 
Meeting, a body representing every Chris- 
tian denomination in Tokyo, catching the 
real meaning of the coming of peace, 
decided to have a great rejoicing together 
over the world victory of Christian prin- 
ciples and ideals. On November 23 there 
was a great assembling of Christians in 
Hibiya Park,from whence two thousand 
Christians started in procession under the 
banner, “Christianity Victorious.” In 
front of the Y. M. C. A. hall in Kanda the 
procession stopped for a program in which 
well-known Christian leaders took part, 
Col. Yamamura, of the Salvation Army, 
and Col. Ando, the veteran temperance 
leader, being among them. Inside at the 
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same time was being held a meeting 
addressed by men of power and experience 
in delivering the Christian message. All 
honor to the Tokyo Christians, who revere 
the “ Prince of Peace!” 


News from Namkham 


The last month has been one of special 
efforts and many blessings. Ason account 
of illness I was prevented from sharing in 
the evangelistic campaign early in the 
year, we made our two weeks of teachers’ 
conference during October an effort in 
this direction and with good results. I 
made selection of topics especially bearing 
on the subject of renewed efforts to gain 
the unconverted. During the last week 
we made a study of the prayer topics for 
the week of prayer, and I found that it 
helped us wonderfully to obtain a grasp 
on the world situation. We had with us 
quite a number of leading elders, chiefs 
and leading men among the people, and 
it gave them a new idea of the work, and the 
meaning of the Christian religion. Most 
of these old men cannot read, but they can 
follow, to some extent, a discussion on an 
ordinary subject, and they receive a great 
deal more good than we would expect, 
taking into consideration their limitations. 
We closed our meetings with the baptizing 
of twenty-two candidates, the largest 


number baptized at one time in Namkham. - 


We look forward to still greater victories 
in His name. — O. Hanson. 
A Christian Patriot 

In sending in my statistical report let 
me say that I am now an exile from the 
Chin Hills and my work there. Our 
school started out well, with every pros- 
pect for a good year, but Government 
attempted to raise a Labor Corps from 
among our people for service in France, 
which led to great excitement and fear 
and terminated in November by an at- 
tempt to resist Government. All of our 
schools were broken up and one of our 
village schools has been burned to the 
ground. Mr. Cope and I, with a few of 
our Christians, were shut up with the 
other foreigners in the station dispensary 
for twenty-two days, when a Relief 
Column came to our rescue. We were 


bombarded almost every day from the 
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surrounding jungles and one of our dear 
Christian girls was shot and killed. 

When the Relief Column came the 
Superintendent of the Hills came with it. 
Because of the very unsettled conditions 
and because I was the only white woman 
there, he insisted that I leave the Hills 
for a time. Iam happy to say that things 
are quieting down and I now have his 
consent to ‘return. 

What the trouble will all mean to the 
future of our work we do not yet know. 
When the rebellion broke out there were 
ten boys in the station school and two 
women in my Bible class who had asked 
for baptism and were to have been bap- 
tized in a few days. Our Christians, so far- 
as I know, were loyal to Government to 
a man. One of our village teachers, 
himself a Chin, risked his life to come in 
and inform Government of the danger. 
He said if he was killed, that was only one 
life; but that if Haka was attacked with- 
out warning it would mean many lives. 
He is now in constant danger of being 
killed by his own people for giving infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Cope has tried to rally the station 
school and have the work go on until the 
regular vacation time, but the people are 
too much excited and afraid still to allow 
many of the children to return.— Mrs. 
Laura H. Carson, Haka, Burma. 


Annual Meeting 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION 
SOCIETY 


The 105th annual meeting of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society will convene at 
Denver, Colorado, May 21-27, 1919: To hear 
and act upon the report presented by the Board 
of Managers, the Treasurer and any other 
officers and committees and to transact any and 
all business that may properly come before 
the annual meeting; to appoint such committees 
as may be required and to fix the time and place 
for the annual election of officers to be held at 
some succeeding day during the meetings of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 

The Board of Managers recommends that the 
annual meeting be adjourned from time to time 
during the days of the annual meeting of the 
Northern Baptist Convention for the purpose of 
transacting any business that may properly 
come before the Society. 

Wi.uiam B. LippHarp, 


Recording Secretary. 
Boston, April 1, 1919, 
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A Bathing Bell in Africa! 

“The second day we arrived at Kibueta, 
where our teacher-lad, Pululu, has one of 
the best schools we saw on our itinerary,” 
wrote Rev. P. A. McDiarmid of Sona 
Bata, Belgian Congo, on his return from 
one of the longest and most interesting 
tours he has yet made. He writes: 

At six o’clock in the morning we heard a 
bell and thought he was asking too much 
of tired white folk to inspect his school at 
that hour. However, we found this was 
the bathing bell and school would not begin 
for half an hour or more. A bathing bell 
in Africa! Yes, and we wish we had more 
villages following this plan, and are not 
quite sure but that it might be profitably 
adopted in some hamlets in America. 
Wherever the missionary goes the trade in 
soap follows. 

Pululu’s bathing-bell seemed to brighten 
his pupils for their school work. We 
promised to receive a couple of the bright- 
est of these children into our boarding. 
school if they would come in the fall. 

The fourth day out was long and hard, 
with a good deal of path that was impos- 
sible for both hammock and _ bush-car. 
Tired and dirty we climbed up a long hill 
into Kinzau late in the afternoon. There 
was no bathing-bell in this village. Most 
of the citizens looked as if they even 
neglected their annual 

The chief brought us a fowl as a gift. 
A chief’s gift always has a string to it; 
that is, it is given with the expectation of a 
larger gift in return. This one had two 
strings attached. Not long after receiving 
it a man came up and said we could not 
have it as it was a fetish-fowl, and hence 
nlongo (forbidden). A dispute arising, 
the man proved his case by showing cuts 
on the head of the fowl made by the 
witch-doctor, who took the blood that 
came from the cuts and rubbed it on the 
head of a sick child. The gift was taken 
back but later another fowl was substituted 

The next day we reached Kinsangu, 
where we spent a week, as the Matondo 
(Thanksgiving) meetings were to be held 
there. Here we had the luxury of a new 
native house with the floor above the 
ground and covered with new mats. The 
four-foot high door gave us the usual 


number of bumps on the head, and kept 
us looking humble, whether we felt that 
way or not. 

To our surprise, two teachers on their 
Own initiative came from a day’s journey 
beyond Sona Bata (six days on the'road), 
that they might attend the Thanksgiving 
services here. The church and school 
work in their district is an older, self- 
supporting work- We hope the visit of 
these teachers and their words will hasten 
the time when these people, too, will give 
liberally enough to make their work self- 
supporting. 

The Thanksgiving meetings were held 
in a tabernacle of palm-branches built by 
the teacher and his boys. The attendance 
included Christians and heathen- One 
chief came dressed in European clothes, 
while another had all the paraphernalia 
of heathendom, paint on his face, feathers 
in his hair, bells sewed on his loin-cloth, 
teeth of leopard and lion tied around his 
neck, and an elephant tail in his hand to 
whisk the flies away. 

Twenty-nine were baptized on the last 
day, and then after a communion service 
the people took their various routes. Let 
us hope they will walk closer to their 
Saviour because of the Thanksgiving 


services. 
YY 


Foreign Missionary Record 


BORN 

At Suifu, Szechwan, China, Saturday, Nov. 23rd, 
1918, to Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Moncrieff, a son, Jesse 

dwin, Je. 

To Rev. and Mrs. D. C. Graham, of Suifu, China, 
now in the United States ~. furlough, a daughter, 
Harriett Jane, feneert 3 26, 1919 

To Mr. and Mrs. P. Currier, of Rangoon, Burma, 
a son, Robert Pig ng Nov. 15, 1918. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Royal H. Fisher, Z Yokohama, 
Japan, a son, be wong Haigh, Dec. 31, 1918. 

To Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Stafford, of ‘hmohal China, 
a son, Mial Davis, Dec. 10, 1918. 

To Rev. and Mrs. R. S. Wallis, of Madira, India, 
a daughter, Lois Langworthy, Oct. 24, 1918. 


DIED 


Mies * ada C. Stark, at Clifton Springs, N. Y., Jan. 


ys i | 
— a L. Cody, of Yachowfu, China, Feb. 22, 


ll J. S. Grant, of Ningpo, China, Jan. 7, 1919. 
aa J. Lee Lewis, of Tharrawaddy, Burma, Jan. 


26, 1919. 

Mics K. O. Johnson, of Iloilo, P. I., on furlough in 
the United States, at Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 19, 
1 


919. 
Durlin Bushnell, son of Rev. Walter Bushnell, of 
Moulmein, Burma, i in France. 


MARRIED 
Miss Mabel C. Rix and Poi poten C. Long, at 
Nellore, South India, Jan. 7, 
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How to Make Church Calendars Effective 


What a Church Calendar Can Do 


The Church Calendar of the First 
Baptist Church of Detroit, of which Dr. 
T. J. Villers is the pastor, has a model way 
of presenting missionary objects so as to 
appeal directly and practically to the 
people for missions at home and abroad. 
A recent Calendar said: Our Victory 
Offering for Missions is to be a fitting ex- 
pression of our thankfulness for victory 
and peace. The goal has been placed at 
$1500. Let us give as generously as pos- 
sible. -One class in our Bible School has 
already decided to give $100. For in- 
dividuals and other classes that wish to 
contribute to special objects, we suggest 
the following: 


An investment of $35.00 a year will meet the 
cost of educating a student in our theological 
seminary in South India and thus train one of 
India’s future preachers. 

A college education for a Chinese boy costs 
$60.00 a year. 

An investment of $50.00 will maintain a bed 
in a mission hospital in China for one year. 

The support of a boy in the Jorhat Christian 
Schools of Assam can be provided for at a cost 
of $25.00 per year. 

From $50.00 to $500.00 will provide the entire 
support of a native preacher in India, Africa 
or China. 

$25.00 maintains a village school in Africa 
for a year. 

$25.00 provides an annual scholarship for a 
pastor’s wife in Kimpesi Training School, where 
Dr. Mabie teaches these women Christian truth 
that frees them from superstition and trains 
them to care for mothers and little babies. 

$100.00 will purchase a mule and outfit for 
a missionary in El Salvador. A mule there is 
as good as an automobile here. 

$300.00 pays the salary of a native missionary 
in El Salvador. 

$25.00 provides a baby’s bed for a year in our 
Hospital at Pueblo, Mexico. 


Fourteen fine young Mexicans wish to enter . 


our Theological Seminary at Saltillo, to prepare 
themselves to minister to their own people. 
$15.00 per month pays for each young man. 

$15.00 per month will keep a boy in our Rus- 
sian Bible Institute in New York City. 

$50.00 will provide the furnishings for one 
dormitory room in the Rio Piedras Hostel, 
Porto Rico. ' 

$10.00 takes a share in a $150.00 scholarship 
for missionary students in either Rio Piedras; 
or El Cristo, Cuba. 

$20.00 a year keeps a child in our mission 
school in Cuba, the child boarding at home. 
“The child is the hope of the nation.” 


Put In Suggestions 


Now and then name the leading articles 
in the last issue of Missions, and suggest 
subscriptions at once. News Items. 


Home Mission Notes 


The Massachusetts State Convention 
and The Home Mission Society are working 
among at least twelve nationalities of new 
Americans in twenty-six cities and towns. 
It has on its roll Chinese, Finns, French, 
Germans, Italians, Jews, Litts, Norwe- 
gians, Portuguese, Russians, Swedes and 
Syrians. It is said that less than one-third 
the population is now of native birth or 
parent age. 


“‘There’s a church in the valley on Bauchet 
Street; 
No lovelier spot on Bauchet, 
No spot is so dear to the children, 
As the little brown church on Bauchet.” 


To this c smopolitan mission in Los 
Angeles, California, come Syrians, Ital- 
ians, Japanese, Mexicans, Austrians and 
Negroes. “There is one thought that the 
American Christian should be freed from 
and that is that the foreigner in Sunny 
California wraps his Oriental or European 
robe about him and hies to some ghetto 
or community to continue his life according 
to the old world’s standards. Nothing of 
the sort. ‘The Chinese are the only people 
in our city who have a community of their 
own. This borders on ours and is com- 
paratively small. We mingle together, 
salute Old Glory, and are slowly but surely 
seeking to live according to American 
ideals.” 


When the kindergarten at the Central 
Avenue: Branch of the cosmopolitan mis- 
sion in Kansas City opened last September 
a young Polish woman brought her little 
girl to school. After listening to the 
program and watching the little ones while 
they worked and played, she said: “I 
like go school myself. No got a school 
for ladies? I like learn read English, I 
like play piano, too. Lots o’ schools in 
this country for boys and girls, kinder- 
gartens, night schools for men, just can’t 
find a school for ladies in daytime.” This 
woman is now an apt pupil in the English 
— conducted by the missionaries on that 

eld. 
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A Peaceful Mexican Invasion 


Owing to the disturbances in Mexico, 
thousands of Mexicans have migrated into 
our Southwestern states. The already 
large Mexican population of this region 
has been greatly increased. We had a 
number of stations established with a few 
good buildings. Last spring one of our 
best missionaries from Old Mexico was 
appointed as a general missionary for the 
entire Southwest district within the terri- 
tory of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
He has discovered a startling degree of 
neglect and a wide-open door of oppor- 
tunity. Five new Mexican pastors are 
needed at once to man these new fields. 
A training school to prepare leaders for 
this work must also be provided as quickly 
as possible. 


A Crying Need 


The School at Bacone, Oklahoma, is 
crowded and sixty girls have been turned 
away since it opened in September. Pres- 
ident Weeks believes that if the Home 
Mission Society will share in erecting a 
new building, the white people of Mus- 
kogee and rich Indians will contribute 
many thousand dollars. There is a grow- 
ing respect for the institution and interest 
in it on the part of both races in the state. 

Bacone, like so many others of our Home 
Mission Schools, is a most effective evan- 
gelizing agency. ‘Twenty-nine students 
have recently been baptized; among them 
is an Arapaho Indian boy whose conver- 
sion is described as one of the most remark- 
able that his teachers have ever known. 
He and another full-blooded Arapaho of 
unusual promise are urged by friends to 
go to other schools, but are so thoroughly 
devoted to Christ that they want a Chris- 
tian and a Baptist education. They 
however are poor and it is doubtful whether 
they will be able to stay at Bacone. Both 
are working to pay their school expenses, 
but they must have some clothing and 


other things to the extent of $75 or $100 
a year, if they are to stay in the school 
which they love. 


A Good and Faithful Servant 


Rev. J. Harvey Randall, a former presi- 
dent of Bacone College at Bacone, Okla- 
homa, died on January 13th at Muskogee. 
The funeral services in the First Baptist 
Church were attended by faculty and 
students in a body. President Randall 
went to Bacone in 1910, and his admin- 
istration covered an eventful period of 
eight years, during which great progress 
was made. To this important work he was 
called from a professorship at Leland 
University. Prior to his service in train- 
ing Negro youth for Christian leadership 
he was a Missionary in Burma, under the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
He was a graduate of Brown University 
and was ordained to the Baptist ministry 
for foreign mission service, from which it 
was necessary for him to retire because of 
failing health. In Asia, in the South and 
in the West, Mrs. Randall as a devoted 
wife labored with her husband and with 
him built their lives deeply into the mis- 
sionary work of our Home and Foreign 
Societies. 

From an Indian Soldier in Camp to his 
Pastor 

** Since my last letter I have been made 
a company clerk and also acting sergeant 
for our company. When I am not in the 
office at work I am out on the drill field 
helping to train the recruits. However 
I find time to read my Bible and pray to 
my Heavenly Father for guidance in my 
daily tasks. I am praying that I may so 
live the Christian life here in the army 
that I may be an influence for good among 
my comrades. Each night before I retire 
I look to God and there pour out my heart 
to him. I am praying for you and your 
family each time I pray for those dear 
people I left at home. 
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“ | presume you are counting the days for 
your departure to the north. The Lord 
knows how much you have helped me in 
my Christian life. I have learned to love 
you and I certainly have missed you since 
I came away. I want to thank you for 
the way you have assisted my dear wife 
since I left. I told-her that she will miss 
you, for there is no friendship and relation- 
ship that will begin to. compare with the 
mutual fellowship we have in Jesus. To- 
day is Sunday and tonight we hold ser- 
vices in this “ Y” building. Many men 
are professing Christ at these meetings, 
and it does one good to see these drafted 
soldiers of Uncle Sam become the volun- 
tarily enlisted soldiers of the cross.” 


Can You Help? 


Extract from letter from Miss Sarah 
Whelpton, of Bacolod, Negros, Philippine, 
Islands: 

*T need so much in our Sunday school 
work those little picture lesson cards. 
We used to have many sent to us, but this 
year I have not any. I have started two 
new schools this year and these are such 
a help in the beginning to get the children 
to come till they are interested. Perhaps 
the Publication Society have some old ones 
they could let us have, or you may know 
of ways to get them.” 

Miss Nona G. Finney, A. B. Karen 
School, Moulmein, Burma, writes: 

“IT would like to ask for some good, 
simple geographical readers or children’s 
books with geographical stories in them.” 
Send directly to Miss Finney at the above 
address. 


Dismantling an Idol Temple in New York 


Feeling sure that your readers will be 
interested, I wish to ask you to publish 
the good news of the great victory for 
Christianity in New York Chinatown. 

The idol temple which has been at No. 
16 Mott St., the headquarters of the 
Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Associa- 
tion, is to be dismantled and the temple 
used as a general council chamber for the 
above society. Having been elected pres- 
ident of this organization, one of my first 
official acts after taking charge in January, 
1919, was to have passed a resolution 
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abolishing this temple, thus closing the 
oldest Chinese idol temple in the Eastern 
States. The resolution was passed unan- 
imously by the representatives of the 
prominent Chinese business firms. Their 
confidence in the Christians is shown by 
their choice of a Christian minister as their 
head. This office has hitherto been held 
by Chinese scholars with University de- 
grees coming from China for the purpose. 
Yours sincerely, 
LEE To, 
Supt. Morning Star Mission, 
13 Doyers Street, New York. 


A Wise Precaution 
The Hon. P. P. Claxton, U. S. Com- 


missioner of Education, has issued a cir- 
cular letter calling attention to the needs 
of Negro Schools in view of changed con- 
ditions brought about by the great war. 
He suggests that donors should inform 
themselves concerning the objects to which 
they give their money and refers to Bul- 
letin 1916, No. 38-39 of the Bureau of 
Education which lists virtually all the 
colored schools of the south, with descrip- 
tions and recommendations for each 
school. He declares that unscrupulous 


‘persons have collected money for them- 


selves by proposing to represent schools 
that are of little value or even in some 
instances do not exist. 

Christian Americanization 

In Lake county, northwestern Indiana, 
in 1905 there were 3,000 foreigners. In 
1916 in the same county there were 87,000 
foreigners. An unprecedented commercial 
development had called for workers for 
great industrial plants and the call was 
met by a large Slavic inflow. The rapidity 
of the growth especially in the last three 
years is shown by the fact that 600 people 
moved into one section in one week. 

One of the cities of this district is In- 
diana Harbor. Here 15,000 of these 
foreigners, largely mixed Slavs, — Poles 
Servians, Russians, Bohemians, Ruthe- 
nians, and also Rumanians and Hungarians, 
—live. We have in this mixed popula- 
tion one of the highest infant-mortality 
rates in the United States. The under- 
takers advertise their business by placing 
tiny caskets in their windows. 























There is in Indiana Harbor a Baptist 
Church of 160 members. If this Church 
were to meet the problem before it, each 
of its members would have to be respon- 
sible for the Christian Americanization 
of 94 foreigners. This is manifestly too 
great a task. They must have help. We 
are glad to say itis at hand. Our Woman’s 
Home Mission Society has appropriated 
$5,000, the Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety $5,000, and the Indiana State Con- 
vention $5,000, to build a Community 
Center for work among these people. 


A Fitting Memorial 


An inquiry has recently come from a 
woman’s society to know the cost of en- 
dowing a bed and furnishing a room in our 
Hospital at Puebla, Mexico, as a memorial 
to one of their soldier boys who has made 
the supreme sacrifice. Could any one 
erect a finer monument or instal a more 
lasting memorial? Of course we gave 
the information to, this interesting in- 
quiry, and are willing to pass on the same 
information to any others whose hearts 
impel them to do the same. 

Recently a letter came to Secretary 
Charles L. White bearing a promise of 
$500 for this Hospital at Puebla. Dr. 
and Mrs. Conwell and their nurses and 
assistants are toiling faithfully with deep 
consecration in the finest Christian spirit. 
What better opportunity than to become 
fellow workers with such faithful mis- 
sionaries? 


Fine, but Expected 


There is nothing to surprise us in the 
stories of the gallant behavior of New 
York’s colored National Guard regiment 
“over there” ; but there is much to make 
us proud. These Negro soldiers, com- 
manded by Colonel Hayward, have been 
on the firing-line some four months. Their 
dash and bravery are now famed in France, 
and many members of the regiment have 
won the French War Cross. When we 


reflect that only until recently were Negroes 
permitted to form a regiment of their own, 
we can appreciate all the more the devo- 
tion of these darker-skinned Americans 
of ours. — Boston Post Editorial. 
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Evangelist Schultz in Seattle 


Labor Evangelist D. L. Schultz of the 
Home Mission Society arrived in Seattle 
the last week in January, and at once 
began holding conferences with laboring 
men and speaking in the various churches. 
He spoke in the First Baptist, Bethany, 
Colubia, Central and Japanese Baptist 
churches. At the Japanese mission fifteen 
young people requested prayer and said 
they wanted to be Christians. At the 
Russian Baptist Church twelve boys and 
girls and a number of young men and 
women decided to live Christian lives. 
A young people’s society was organized 
here with a membership of twenty, and a 
Bible class of equal size was formed. 
There is a bright future for this work. 
Pastor Artemento is getting a good hold 
on the people. Many Russians in Seattle 
are Bolshevikis and object to the church, 
but after his address Mr. Schultz answered 
many questions about the attitude of the 
church toward the workingmen, and as a 
result some who were not in sympathy 
changed their minds and now attend the 
services. At the Labor Temple large 
audiences were addressed by Mr. Schultz, 
and the thousands listened attentively, 
and after each address he answered ques- 
tions concerning Christ and the work of 
the church. He says, “I thank God for 
the gracious opportunities he has given 
me here in Seattle.” From Seattle he 
was to visit a number of places on the 
Coast. A genuine Christian man, full of 
zeal for the salvation of men and the 
bringing together of laboring’men and the 
churches, Mr. Schultz is welcomed by 
men wherever he goes. 


FIELD NOTES 


According to Rev. E. H. Rasmussen, 
State Evangelist for Minnesota, 73 per 
cent of Minnesota’s population is foreign- 
born or of foreign-born parentage. About 
one-third of the state is still what may be 
called new country. During the period of 
reconstruction, large sections will be settled 
and many new communities formed. 
The Home Mission Society will cooperate 
with the State Convention in giving relig- 
ious privileges to these communities. 
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The sum-of $2,000 would put a district 
missionary into a great region in process 
of settlement in the East Washington and 
North Idaho Convention, where there are 
49 cities and towns without work by Bap- 
tists, one place of 2,000 people having no 
religious work of any kind except one week 
evening service by a missionary of ours 
who goes in from a distance. There are 
four similar regions in that one convention 
field. Other frontier conventions furnish 
equal openings. 

The Mission Church in Lewiston, Mon- 
tana, exceeded its apportionments last 
year and has voted to become self-sup- 
porting, although it has given fifteen of its 
men to the war and been closed for six 
weeks by the influenza. The pastor, Rev. 
Daniel Bryant has been the leader, seconded 
by his wife, who has taken a professional 
position to help in this venture of faith. 
The Home Mission Society has done well 
to give unusual help at this strategic 
center. State Secretary Cress was the 
last pastor before Mr. Bryant. 


Our missionaries to the Navaho and 
Hopi Indians in Arizona were all in close 
cooperation with the Public Health Ser- 
vice during the influenza epidemic. Rev. 
Lee I. Thayer narrowly escaped a fatal 
automobile accident. He says: “The 
Agency was short of cars and drivers on 
account of my accident and the epidemic. 
During the period I drove my car over 1000 
miles, carrying Supt. Crane and the three 
doctors covering all our field, carrying the 
sick to the hospital, carrying out the dead 
and burying them, at the same time 
bringing the comfort of the gospel message 
to the sick and dying, both white and 
Indian. We resumed services last Sunday 
with record’ attendance. The people are 
much more open to our message than for- 
merly. At First Mesa six candidates are 
to be baptized next Sunday. I wish we 
had a man now at work on the Pinon field.” 


One of the interesting features of the 
oil development operations near Ranger, 
W. Va., was the leasing recently by the 
Merrian Baptist Church of one acre of the 
church grounds for $16,000 cash and one- 
eighth of all the oil that may be obtained 
from the plot. This country churchyard 
is now yielding a revenue in oil to the value 
of more than $4,000 a day. This oil lease 
is held by Crowell & Gant. The ground 
is within a few yards of two of the largest 
producing wells in the Ranger field. The 
church purposes to use for missions the 
money it receives. 
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Americanization workers will be in- 
terested in these figures given in the 
Literary Digest: 


Italians in U.S. in 1910........... - 
Of these born in Italy............ 1,365,110 
ON eS Sr 
Italian males of voting age in U. S. 
Of these 17.7% were naturalized. . 126,523 
and 7% had filed declaration of 

GENE. roca aaa sie noe ees 55,522 


Between 1910 and 1917 there were: 
Received from Italy.............. 
Returned home to Italy........... 600,793 


The fact that a very large majority of 
the employers of Negro labor are white 
men has caused the Department of Labor 
to arrange state conferences at which 
Negro wage earners, white employers, and 
whenever possible white workmen also, 
may meet for the discussion of problems 
growing out of this condition. As a 
result State Advisory Committees and 
local committees of like nature have been 
appointed. In Virginia such committees 
exist in forty-six counties. White persons 
serve on these committees as well as 
Negroes. They have proved very helpful 
in many ways. 


The City Mission Society of Scranton, 
Pa., is carrying on the Hungarian Mission 
started by the lamented Rev. L. L. Zboray 
and now in charge of Rev. G. G. Gogolyak, 
who came there from Detroit, Mich., 
about a year and a half ago. The Hun- 
garians have a good little property and 
are out of debt. Pastor Gogolyak has a 
talented and helpful family. 


The Home Mission Task was never so 
Inspiring and Impelling as Now. 


hk 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS 


. Bryant, Palisade Park, N. J. 
+ Garabrant, Bloomfield, N. J. 
. Hale, Rochester, N. Y. 
nt, D. D., Elmira, N. Y. 
. Perkins, ’Plainfield, me J. 
. Vaughan, D.D., Newton Center, Mass. 
ark, Jamestown, N. 
. Fowler, D.D., Oran ,e, N..f. 
. Goodchild, D. D., New York, N. Y. 
. Lord, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. Merrill, pMontclair, IN. J. 
himpf, Brooklyn, N. 
. Smith, D.D., Elizabeth, NJ. 
. Tomlinson, D.D., Elizabeth, 1 Se 
. Brown, D.D., Rochester, N.Y. 
- Galpin, D. H.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. Grippin, Bridgeport, Conn. 
. Palmer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. Shaw, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. Vosburgh, Camden, N. 
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Captain Bickel of the Inland Sea, by 
Charles Kendall Harrington. 300 pp. 
illustrated. Fleming H. Revell Co.; $1.75 
net. 

This story of a life unique in missionary 

annals is one of the missionary books that 
should find place in every Sunday-school 
and missionary and church library, as 
well as in the public libraries and the 
homes where children’s lives are to be in- 
fluenced. Captain Bickel was born for a 
specific task, and how he was prepared for 
it and came to find it are told in charming 
style by his fellow-worker, Dr. Harrington. 
The creator of the Gospel Ship of the In- 
land Sea and its ministry is fortunate in 
his biographer, who has performed a labor 
of love. We spoke long since, when 
advance sheets came out, of the character 
of the work and its romance and fascina- 
tion. Always there is the underlying 
significance of a consecrated life and the 
possibilities of out-reaching influence when 
God’s Spirit breathes through the per- 
sonality. By and by we shall give the 
story of Hirata San the Boatswain and 
some other of the good things that can be 
quoted; but now our purpose is to in- 
spire you to read the story and tell your 
neighbors about it. This is one of the 
living witnesses to the transforming power 
of the gospel, equally effective in all lands 
and among all types of people. By the 
way, many a reader will do well to start 
in with chapter five, “The Little White 
Ship,” and take the first chapters last. 
But start anywhere and you will wish to 
go on. 
_ John P. Williamson, a Brother to the 
Sioux, by Winifred W. Barton. 269 pp., 
illustrated. Fleming H. Revell Co.; $1.75 
net. 

One of his early opinions of the Sioux, 
with whom his life work was to be, was 
expressed by Mr. Williamson, the subject 


of this volume, in the epigram, “ The Sioux 
was very religious, but he did not associate 
religion with ethics.” The Sioux is not 
the only religious type of that sort. It 
was Mr. Williamson’s arduous task to try 
to connect religion and ethics in the 
Indians of his field. His father, a physi- 
cian, became a missionary to the Indians 
in 1835, settling in the land of the Dakotas. 
In a log hut at a trading post his son John 
Poage was born, probably the first white 
child born in what is now Minnesota. 
John grew up among the Sioux, and there- 
fore understood them and was able to be a 
brother to them. After graduating from 
college and seminary, he decided to follow 
in his father’s steps as a missionary to the 
Sioux, where the need was so great, and 
began his work at Redwood in 1860. 
From the time of his boyhood until his 
death in 1817, he saw the Presbyterian 
work in the Sioux field grow from one 
church to thirty-five with about 2000 
communicants, among the Dakota In- 
dians. The story of his life is also a 
record of the development of the Dakotas. 
He was one of the pioneers whose influence 
abides among both Indians and the white 
people. 

The Sky Pilot in No Man’s Land, by 
Ralph Connor. George H. Doran Co.; 
pp. 343; $1.50. 

Ralph Connor does not know how to be 
anything but interesting. He proved that 
at once in the “Sky Pilot.” As Major 
Charles W. Gordon of the 43rd Cameron 
Highlanders of Canada, somewhere in 
France during the fighting, he is still the 
same lover of God and men, liberty and 
righteousness, and has the same rare gift 
of telling his story compellingly. One of 
the very best of the war stories this, with 
a pull at the heartstrings and a song of 
victory in it. In the trenches of France 
as in the foothills of America, Ralph 
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Connor’s men are real ones, makers of 
democracy that is safe for the world. 

The Riddle of Nearer Asia, by Basil 
Mathews. George H. Doran Co. With 
illustrations and map; $1.25 net. 

Deeply interesting and most timely is 
this study of the Near and Middle East 
— Mesopotamia, Palestine, Syria, Asia 
Minor. What of the Turks after the war 
and at the Peace Conference? What of 
the Moslem religion, no longer having the 
Kaiser as an ally? What new world or 
order are we to expect from that section 
which has played so important part in the 
world destinies? Mr. Mathews has been 


a first-hand student and is an accomplished 


writer, connected with the Congregational 
Board in London. Viscount Bryce writes 
an introduction that is highest commenda- 
tion. In his view the day of the Turk as a 
ruler over Christian races is done, and the 
Turk, who has conquered chiefly to de- 
stroy and never produced anything him- 
self, must go. As for Islam, it too deserves 
to decline. The book is informing and up 
to date. 

Morale, by Horace Goddard. George 
H. Doran Co.; $1 net. 

A little book, worth its weight in gold. 
Morale, another name for Spiritual Power, 
won the war, and nothing else can win and 
maintain a permanent peace and a civil- 
ization that make life worth living. Keen 
and discriminating analysis, a sure sense 
of proportion, a high idealism pervade 
these pages and make them wholesome 
reading for men and women, young and old. 


oo00000 


Jubilee to Rev. G. H. Brock 


Twenty-five years ago this very month 
of January, Rev. Geo. H. Brock took 
charge of Kanigiri field, Nellore District. 
Till 1893 this mission station was only a 
part of Ongole field under the supervision 
of the late Dr. J. E. Clough of revered 
memory. During these twenty-five years 
Mr. Brock has been with us, and brought 
us up in the fear of our Lord. His work 
throughout as a missionary has been one 
of confidence and success. There has 
been a steady increase in the number of 
converts from the “ Untouchables” and 
the Sudras. We find progress and de- 
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More Christians 
are being added to the Church each year. 
Evangelistic work has taken a new life 


velopment everywhere. 


and turn. Churches have been organized 
on a sound basis, schools built, and Chris- 
tian workers multiplied. Truly the Lord 
has been mindful of us. Our missionary 
is very keen in the building up of the 
character of our young men and women — 
his labor is one of destruction and con- 
struction — destroy their filthy habits 
and bad dispositions to form good habits 
and manners. We have found in Mr. 
Brock a sincere and loving father and 
in Mrs. Brock a devoted mother. Mr. 
and Mrs. Brock have taught us to lead a 
clean life. We are very thankful to them 
and we praise the Lord for the wonderful 
work He has been doing in our midst 
through our missionary. He has won 
the esteem and respect of many of the 
Hindus with whom he has come in contact. 
His amiable disposition, simple talks and 
practical helps and _ suggestions have 
earned for him a high place in the hearts of 
the Christians and the non-Christians of 
the field. 

Now, we have to part with him for a 
season as he is preparing to go home to 
enjoy his well merited rest and to recoup 
his health in his country amongst his near 
and dear ones. We wish him godspeed. 
But before his departure, we have arranged 
to celebrate his Silver Jubilee at Kanigiri 
on the 28th and 29th March of this year 
in honor of the happy termination of his 
twenty-five years of missionary labour in 
this field. We pray God to help us in our 
feeble attempt to commemorate the oc- 
casion. Yours in His Service, 

Rev. M. Pitcu1an, 
M. Isaac, 
T. GuRuvayza, 


Managing Committee. 
Kanigiri, Nellore District, 
South India, 10th Jan., 1919. 


Behind the Individual Gift must be 
placed the Individual Giver, and behind 
the Individual Giver the Pastor must be 
found if the Giver and Gift are to Mate- 
rialize to their Full Value. Truism? Yes, 
but Appreciation of the Fact spells the 
Difference between Success and Failure, 
and Failure would mean Denominational 
Demoralization. 
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NO. 25. HOME MISSION BOARD OF MANAGERS 


Each of the above pictures represents a member of 
the Board of Managers of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. Can you guess who they are? Their 
names are included in the list to be found_on page 306 
of this issue of Misstons. 


WHAT WE OFFER 


For a correct set of solutions and the best article not 
exceeding 150 words in.length on the subject, “ The 
Missionary Significance of Easter,” a first prize will be 
given consisting of a missionary library of five books. 
For the second best article, with a correct set of solu- 
tions, Missrons will! give a well-known missionary book. 
For the third and fourth best articles, with a correct set 
of solutions, Missions will give a year’s subscription 
of the magazine. All solutions and articles must be 
mailed not later than May 10, 1919, to be eligible. 
Address Missions’ Puzzle Page, 700 Ford Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


ANSWERS _TO PUZZLES IN MARCH NUMBER 


1. C. E. Milliken 4. Paul Monroe (M-on-row) 
2. Henry Bond 5. E. A. E. Palmquist 
3. H. J. White 6. M. E. Levy 
Except in the case of No. 3, the initials were not in- 


cluded in the pictures. 


JANUARY PRIZE WINNERS 
1. Mrs. A. B. Holmes, Corning, N. Y. 
2. W. A. Sharp, Kansas City, Kansas. 
3. H. A. Cole, East Akron, Ohio 
4, Mrs. E. L. Wilkins, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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